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The Blizzard by Charles Burchfield. Watercolor 
of “a Beautiful Calamity.” See Article on Page 9. 
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DAVID G.. BLYTHE” 


1815+ 1865 


Oil Painting on Canvas, 20" x 24°, Signed “Blythe” 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
_ he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


~ Cultural Prisoners of War 


Fe yeence THE FORTUNES OF WAR 202 old masters, includ- 
ing some of the world’s great masterpieces, have arrived 
in this country “for safe keeping until conditions in Ger- 
many insuring their proper care have been established.” 
The journey from ravaged Europe was made in the U. S. 
Army transport James Parker, and never before perhaps, 
even in the days when Spanish galleons carried the wealth 
of the Incas to the Old World, has so valuable a cargo been 
transported across the Atlantic. Some authorities speak of 
the sum $80,000,000, but such evaluations are arbitrary, fit 
only for the purposes of mercantile exchange—for, in truth, 
no monetary value can be placed on these creative heirlooms 
from past generations of our. common ancestors. 

The wording of the press releases from the White House 
and the State Department make it carefully evident that these 
masterpieces are not war loot—such as conquering armies 
under Napoleon regarded as the legitimate spoils of victory. 
The United States Government will] retain them only as long 
as is necessary to insure their physical safety; then they will 
be returned to their rightful German owners. Not mentioned 
in the press releases—perhaps because of the lack of con- 
fidence in our adult intelligence that veneered early news 
of our military defeats—is the fact that 200 of the paint- 
ings represent treasure trove from the great Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, which is in the Russian-occupied zone of Berlin. 
During the war the paintings had been stored by the Ger- 
mans in salt mines now in the American-occupied zone and 
where U. S. troops found them. 

Thanks to the efficiency of the Fine Arts and Monuments 
officers of the U. S. Army, under the direction of Lamont 
Moore, the paintings are now safely stored in the air-condi- 
tioned vaults of the National Gallery in Washington. But 
here is the diplomatic fly in the ointment: no plans have 
been made to exhibit them publicly to the American people. 
Some say that this is because of lack of funds for extra 
guards—an assinine excuse, if true. Some, including Life 
magazine, hint official suspicion of Russia’s post-war inten- 
tions and fears. 

Here, it would seem, is a perfect opportunity to utilize art 
as good-will ambassadors for greater understanding among 
the different nations that must learn to live peacefully in 
One World or perish through their own destructive inventive- 
ness. For these paintings could be exhibited not as the spoils 
of war, but as examples of the common cultural ties that are 
effective weapons in breaking down the differences of lan- 
guages, social and political ambitions. In early Italy the 
Church told its story to a people who couldn’t read through 
the art of painting. Should not we, through the same desire 
for beauty, sell the idea of peace? 

We all know that Europe needs economic help to arise 
from the ashes of a mad man’s dream. Why not employ the 
gate-attraction of these great paintings to raise funds to 
alleviate suffering in Europe? Surely no one with a feeling 
for art would resent an admission charge to view such an 
exhibition, particularly when that charge would combine 
personal benefit with aid to those who experienced the hard- 
ships of war times at first hand. Such an exhibition could 
open in Washington, under the auspices of the State Depart- 
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ment, and then be sent on a nation-wide tour of the impor 
tant museums. The same efficiency that brought the paintings 
safely to America should insure their protection on a domestic 
journey. 

What an experience it will be for Americans, if and when 
the National Gallery finds it possible to let the lay public 
view these old masters, an experience so far restricted to a 
favored few. Almost every giant in painting is represented, 
many of them by several paintings. For example, there are 
three Cranachs, five Botticellis, fifteen Rembrandts, five Jan 
Van Eycks, two Vermeers, four Diirers, two Breughels, three 
Holbeins, three Masacchios, six Rubenses, and five Van der 
Weydens. (See page 10 for a complete list.) 

The story is sensational, and America can be proud of her 
temporary role as custodian of so much of the world’s 
artistic heritage. But passive pride is not enough. A paint- 
ing doesn’t wear out by being viewed by a few or by scores 
of thousands; somebody in the worried and confused State 
Department should make it possible for Diirer and Holbein 
and Rembrandt to pay for their lodging during their exile. 
This, even if our Russian allies may wonder why they were 
not returned to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum; for, after all, 
Russians are probably no more infantile than our diplomats 
feel we are. Public exhibition in the United States will not 
come as pristine surprise to Soviet leaders, who are among 
the world’s great realists. Who are we kidding? 


* * * 


L.S./M.F.T.—On the questien of industrial sponsorship 
of art, Ralph M. Pearson makes the following comment, with 
which most of us will have to agree: Mr. Pearson: 

“In regard to your comment and quote about U. S. Rubber 
and the Philharmonic, I wish you would make the point 
clear that, whereas I argue we the people should support our 
great art organizations for our own self-respect and the na- 
tional honor instead of allowing them to be cheapened by 
advertising, my specific ‘complaint’ at the moment was 
against the smearing of United States Rubber advertising 
over, in and through the entire Philharmonic program. It is 
the twenty reminders that we are indebted to the rubber 
company for Brahms and Beethoven (I have counted them). 
that ruins the program; two or three we might stomach. 
Such modesty might well inspire gratitude—for itself and 
for the taking on of a responsibility which we have shirked. 
It is this sense of shame for our own failure which I want 
to see always appended to gratitude to the sponsor. If we 
who feel this way become “staunch guards before the portals 
of the Ivory Tower”—so be it. The poison gas of commer- 
cialism may not cause any aesthetic deaths—but it certainly 
has a mighty bad odor—when it attempts to dominate art.” 


% a * 


ELimMinaTED NupEs—On re-reading the piece in the De- 
cember 15 Dicest on Chicago’s newly acquired late Renoir. 
it struck us that there was room for misunderstanding on 
the anecdote of the New York Times eliminating the two 
little nudes in the background when the picture was repro- 
duced. Times critic Edward Alden Jewell was more pained 
and surprised than anyone else that anyone should tamper 
with a Renoir, having been one of the early and most ardent 
champions of the artist’s late work. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Commercialism 

Sir: This comment on commercialism 
sponsoring art may be of interest. An 
artist’s efforts and achievements are meas- 
ured by his innate ability,. and even his 
most casual effort seldom falls very far 
from his level of excellence. Under an 
indulgent commercial system only his own 
spirit or torment can plague him to at- 
tainments which are beyond his personal 
standards, yet the insurance against any 
laxity is the strange stuff of art itself. 
It exerts a man to constant betterment, 
and no number of individual setbacks and 
indispositions can retard the universal 
progress any great length of time. Whether 
commercialism will feed on art and ab- 
sorb it is answered by a glance at other 
civilizations. 

The costly expedition and labor of the 
archeologist is usually rewarded with the 
discovery of an old pot or two, and it is 
always the designs and decorations that 
indicate their civilization’s accomplish- 
ment, not the probable contents. Civiliza- 
tion’s progress is better understood in 
terms of art than by yearly business turn- 
over, and this truth points to the endur- 
ance of aesthetic accomplishment. Busi- 
ness can help, cannot hurt art in general. 


—Mo Com, Brookline, Mass. 





Wants More Print News 


Str: I am interested in all types of art, 
but especially etchings, since I am a print 
collector and cannot understand why a 
magazine such as the Dicest should not 
give more space to news of the etching 
world. I want to take this opportunity to 
compliment you on your editorials, which 
I usually find myself agreeing with 100 
percent. They are basic, and in spite of 
many criticisms to the contrary, I hope 
you will. be able to continue same. 


—ANDREW WINEMAN, Detroit. 


Outside New York 


Sir: The DiceEst is the best way for any- 
one, not fortunate enough to live in New 
York, to keep up with the artists and the 
art shows. As we head for industrial 
strife, inflation, new Colonial wars and a 
return to the Dark Ages following the 
next Atomic War, art is one of the very 
few things that seem worth solid enjoy- 
ment. Let others watch the stock market, 
eafe society or horse racing; my money 
is on good contemporary American art. 


-FRANK J, OEHLSCHLAEGER, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. . 


Pro and Con 

Sir: The DIcest gives a certain warmth 
and light which our California sun can- 
not supply. 


—Mkrs, JOHN Bury, Huntington Park. 


Str: The DIcEst is too extremist for my 
taste. At least confine non-objective or 
abstract painting (news, etc.) to not more 
than 50 percent of your contents. 


—KATHERINE GERMAN, St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Sir: For nine years I have found the 
DIcEst the most informative for the pro- 
fessional. 


—RIcHARD A. FLORSHEIM, Chicago. 


Str: While I eagerly await the fort- 
nightly coming of the Dicgst, I would ap- 
preciate an article in each issue giving a 
somewhat comprehensive study of some 
artist. 


—REv. RICHARD HILLSTROM, Gary, Ind. 
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Transcendence: ABRAHAM RATTNER 





Talmudists: Max WEBER (1939) 


Modern Religious Paintings Provide Exciting Charity Show 


AN EXHIBITION OF MODERN RELIGIOUS 
PAINTINGS will open at the Durand Ruel 
Galleries on January 8 for the benefit 
of the Grosvenor Neighborhood House, 
a settlement house founded more than 


The Nativity: SALvapor DALI 
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thirty years aga in New York City. 

Included in the exhibition are many 
outstanding examples from the brushes 
of Picasso, Rouault, and others among 
our contemporary leaders, as well as 





works from the studios of comparative 
newcomers to 57th Street. Most of 
these canvases are exceedingly modern 
in idiom, some barely getting in under 
the wire insofar as the theme selected 
for this unusual show is concerned. 
One thing these artists all have in com- 
mon ... they prove, at least to this 
reviewer, that they can as effectively 
re-tell the story of the Christ... from 
Nativity to Calvary, as can the story 
telling tableauxs we generally associate 
with the subject. 

Outstanding is Christ in Profile by 
Georges Rouault. This is Rouault at 
his peak. As transcendental as a Rem- 
brandt Self-Portrait in introspective 
searching and as glowing pigment-wise 
as a Monticelli, with its rich ma- 
hoganys and smashing blues, it is a 
worthy addition to the altar of religous 
art expression. Milton Avery brings his 
credo of simplification into play in 
Crucification, where most of the drama 
is supplied by the beholder, the same 
technique employed in the school of re- 
pressed acting. Picasso’s Crucifixion, 
painted about 1930, hints of the coming 
Guernica technique, Its color is on the 
pastel side. 

Abraham Rattner achieves balance 
through subtle oppositions of color in 
a movementful Transcendence, while 
primitive Horace Pippin exploits draper- 
ies in a simplified Woman Taken in 
Adultery. Dali employs the magic of 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Maine Scrub Pines: BERNARD KARFIOL 


Karfiol Deserts the Figure for Landscape 


THat BERNARD KaRFIOL has avoided 
the pitfall of cubby-holing as a “figure 
painter” is demonstrated by his latest 
one-man show: at the Downtown Gal- 
lery. There are several of his familiar 
figure compositions but the greater por- 
tion of the exhibition is given over to 
landscapes and still-life. The artist 
seems equally at home in this depart- 
ment; indeed the change seems to have 
had a salutary effect upon his work. 
This reviewer felt an added vigor and 
what appeared a rejuvenated interest. 

Florist’s Bouquet involves a circular 
composition broken by the uncompro- 
mising forms of a scarf punctuating its 
foreground. In this canvas, color has 


been tastefully modulated. Atmosphere 
has been created with a minimum of 
effort in a colorful Circus Ring From 
Backstage. Foliage has been adroitly 
massed in Maine Scrub Pines and 
greens opposed in such a manner as to 
produce tremendous depth. Tumblers, a 
small canvas, employs a clever adop- 
tion of the conventional triangular com- 
position. 

Among the few figure paintings Two 
Standing Figures is particularly re- 
membered. This is a splendid example 
of Karfiol’s understanding of this 
branch of painting and achieves real 
monumentality. Through January 26. 

—BEN WOLF. 


German Masterpieces Arrive in Washington 


LAST ISSUE the DicEst carried a state- 
ment on the 202 German-owned paint- 
ings, which arrived for storage and 
safe-keeping in the National Gallery 
until conditions in Germany have im- 
proved sufficiently to insure their prop- 
er care. Below is a list of $80,000,000 
worth of art, released by the State De- 
partment, but which, unless some 
changes are made, will never be exhib- 
ited during its sojourn in this country: 


LIST OF PAINTINGS 


Albrecht ' Altdorfer—Rest on the Flight; 
Landscape with Satyr Family; Nativity ; 
Christ’s Farewell to His Apostles. 

Christoph Amberger—Cosmographer Sebas- 
tian Miinster. 

Jacopo Amigione—Lady as Diana. 

Fra Angelico—Last Judgment. 


Austrian Master (ca. 1400)—Christ, Ma- 
donna, St. John. 

Austrian Master (ca. 1410)—Crucifixion. 

Hans. Baldung-Grien—aAltar of Halle; Graf 
Léwenstein; Lamentation for Christ; Py- 


ramus and Thisbe. 

Giovanni Bellini—The Resurrection. 

Bohemian (ca. 1350)—Glatyer Madonna. 

Hieronymus Bosch—St. John on Patmos. 

Botticelli—Giuliano de Medici; Madonna of 
the Lilies; St. Sebastian; Simonetta Ves- 
pucci; Venus. 

Dirk Bouts—Madonna and Child; Virgin in 
Adoration. 

Peter Breughel—Dutch Proverbs; Two Mon- 
keys. 

Angelo Bronzino—Portrait of a Young Man; 


are of a Young Man; Ugolino Mar- 
telli. 
Hans Burgkmair—Holy Family. 
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Giovanni Battista Caracciolo—Cosmas and 
Damian. 
Caravaggio—Amor, 


Vittore Carpaccio—Entombment of Christ. 


Andrea del Castagno—Assumption of the 
Virgin. 
Chardin—The Draughtsman; Still Life. 


Petrus Christus—Portrait of a Girl; St. 
Barbara and a Carthusian Monk. 

Joos van Cleve—Young Man. 

Cologne Master (ca. 1400)—Life of Christ. 

Cologne Master (ca. 1350)—Madonna En- 
throned; Crucifixion. 

Corregio—Leda and the Swan. 

Francesco Cossa—Allegory of Autumn. 
Lucas Cranach—Frau Reuss; “Lucretia”; 
Rest on the Flight. 

Daumier—Don Quixote. : 

Piero di Cosimo—Mars, Venus and 

Lorenzo di Credi—Young Girl. 

Albrecht Diirer—Madonna; Madonna with 
the Goldfinch; Young Woman; Hierony- 
mus Holzschuher; Cover for Portrait of 
Hieronymus Holzschuher. 

Adam Elsheimer—The Drunkenness of Noah; 
Holy Family; Landscape with Weeping 
Magdalene; St. Christopher. 

Jean Fouquet—Etienne Chevalier 
Stephen. 

French (ca. 1400)—Coronation of the Virgin. 

French Master (ca. 1400)—Triptych. 

Geertgen tot Sint Jans—John the Baptist; 
Madonna. 

Giorgioge—Portrait of a Young Man. 

Giotto—Death of the Virgin. 

Jan Gossaert—Baudouin de Bourbon; Christ 
on the Mountain. 

Francesco Guardi—The Balloon 
St. Mark’s Plaza in Venice; 
Venice. 

Frans Hals—Hille Bobbe; Nurse and Child; 
Portrait of a Young Man; Portrait 
Young Woman; Singing Boy; Tyman Qos- 
dorp. 

Meindert Hobbema—Landscape. 

Hans Holbein—George * Giesze ; 
Portrait of a Man. 








Amor. 


with St. 





Ascension ; 
Piazzetta in 


Old Man; 
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Pieter de Hooch—The Mother; Party of Of. 
ficers and Ladies. 

Willem Kalf—Still Life; Still Life. 

Philips Konninck—Dutch Landscape. 

Georges de La Tour—St. Sebastian. 

Filippino Lippi—Allegory of Music. 

Fra Filippo Lippi—Adoration of the Child. 

Pietro renzetti—St. Humilitas Raises a 
Nun; Death of St. Humilitas. 

Claude Lorrain—lItalian Coast Landscape. 


Lorenzo Lotto—Christ’s Farewell to his 
Mother. 

Bastiano Mainardi—Portrait of a Man. 

Manet—In the Wintergarden. 

Andrea Mantegna — Cardinal Mezzarota ; 
Presentation in the Temple. 

Simon Marmion—aAltar of St. Omer (two 


panels). 

Simone Martini—Burial of Christ. 

Masaccio—Birth Platter; Three Predellae; 
Four Saints. 

Quinten Massys—Magdalene. 

Master of Darmstadt Passion—Altar Wings. 

aaah of Flemalle—Crucifixion ; Portrait of 
a Man. 

Master of Virgin Among Virgins—Adoration 
of the Kings. 

Hans Memling—Madonna Enthroned with 
Angels; Madonna Enthroned; Madonna 
and Child. 

Lippo Memmi—Madonna and Child. 

Antonello da Messina—Portrait of 

Jan Mostaert—Portrait of a Man. 

Aelbert Ouwater—Raising of Lazarus. 


a Man. 


Palma Vecchio—Portrait of a Man; Young 
Woman. 

Giovanni Paolo Pannini—Colosseum. 

Giovanni di Paolo—Christ on the Cross; 


Legend of St. Clara. 

Joachim Patinir—Rest on the Flight. 

Sebastiano del Piombo—Roman Matron; San 
Dago Knight. 

Antonio Pollaiuolo—David. 

Nicolas Poussin—St. Matthaus ; Amaltea. 

Raphael—Madonna Diotalevi; Madonna Ter- 
ranova; Solly Madonna. 

Rembrandt—Landscape with Bridge; John 
the Baptist; Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife; 
Vision of Daniel; Moses Breaking Law 
Tablets; Susanna and the Elders; Tobias 
and the Angel; Minerva; Rape of Proser- 
pina; Self Portrait; Hendricke Stoeffels ; 
Man with Gold Helmet; Old Man with 
Red Hat; Rabbi; Saskia. 

Rubens—Landscape (shipwreck of Aeneas) ; 


St. Ceceilia; Madonna Enthroned with 
Saints; Andromeda;Perseus and Andro- 
meda; Isabella Brandt. 


Jacob van Ruisdael—Haarlem View. 

Sassetta—Legend of St. Francis; Mass of 
St. Francis. 

Martin Schongauer—Nativity. 

Seghers—Landscape. 

Luca Signorelli—Three Saints (Altar Wing) : 
Three Saints (Altar Wing); Portrait of a 
Man. 

Francesco Squarcione—Madonna and Child. 

Jan Steen—Inn Garden; The Christening. 

Bernardo Strozzi—Judith. 

Gerard Terborch—The Fatherly 
Advice. 

Giovanni Battista Tiepolo—Carrying of the 
Cross; St. Agatha; Rinaldo and Armida. 

Tintoretto—Doge Mocenigo; Old Man. 

Titian—Venus with Organ Player; Self_Por- 
trait; Lavinia; Portrait of a Young Man; 
Strozzi Child; St. Christopher. 

Cosma Tura—St. Christopher; St. Sebastian. 

Adriaen van der Velde—The Farm. 

Roger Van der Weyden—Marienaltar ; Johan- 
nesaltar; Bladelin Altar; Portrait of a 
Woman; Charles the Bold. 

Jan Van Eyck—Crucifixion ; Madonna in the 
Church; Giovanni Arnolfini; Man with a 
Pink; Knight of the Golden Fleece. 

Lucas van Leyden—Chess Players ; Madonna 
and Child. 


Concert ; 


Velasquez—Alessandro del Borro; Countess 
Olivares, 

Domenico Veneziano— Adoration of the 
Kings; Martyrdon of St. Lucy; Portrait 


of a Young Woman. 

Vermeer—Young Woman with a Pearl Neck- 
lace; Man and Woman Drinking Wine. 
Andrea del Verrocchio—Madonna and Child; 

Madonna and Child. 
Watteau—Fete Champetre; 
ans; Italian Comedians. 

Westphalian Master (ca. 1250)—Triptych. 
Konrad Witz—Crucifixion; Decision of Re- 
demption. 


French Comedi- 


Met Treasures Lent Springfield 


A representative collection composed 
of one hundred and one objects has 
been lent by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art to the Museum of Fine Arts of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The collec- 
tion is composed of works of art of 
Europe from the Middle Ages to-the 
early 19th Century. 

These pictures and objects of.art will 
be on loan for five years and is in line 
with the Museum’s policy of making 


. available to other institutions exhib’ 


that have hitherto remained in storage 
because of lack of. space. , 
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In Musical Terms 


ALBERT URBAN’S paintings, at Klee- 
mann Gallery, are not only rhythmical, 
but many of them possess a musical in- 
strument as a theme. Abstract paint- 
ings like codes require contemplation 
before they yield their significance. 
Their immediacy of colorful pattern 
succeeds later to spatial design in which 
all the various-hued planes take their 
place. 

In Piano the form grows slowly into 
recognition with emphasis on the key- 
board and hands. One might say that 
here, with the sharp adjustment of line 
and contour, the movement is decidedly 
staccato. In Dance the dark figures 
weave a colorful pattern accentuating 
the glowing colors of the background. 
This canvas could be labelled in musical 
parlance molto agitato, yet its rhythms 
are all skillfully subordinated to an ef- 
fective design. 

Sonnet with its whirl of spherical 
forms, its shadowed figure and its en- 
livement of touches of pinks, bright 
reds and glowing turquoise is symbolic 
of its poetic title. Guitar, the large in- 
strument almost obscuring a harlequin 
figure; Ecstasy, depicting an exag- 
gerated figure against a play of almost 
kaleidscopic planes, and Flute, its figure 
placed high on the canvas, are other 
paintings that illustrate the artist’s 
imaginative design and his interplay of 
color rhythms and forms, (Until Jan. 
30.) —MARGARET BREUNING. 


Garcia Lima of Spain 


In a recently-published book Garcia 
Lima, Spanish painter who is-currently 
holding his first exhibition in this coun- 
try at the Demotte Galleries wrote: 
“Happiness is a state of inner harmony 
in communion with the immutable laws 
of Nature.” It is this harmony, lost or 
found, which forms the subject of most 
of the pictures on view. And since har- 
mony is a musical conception the ma- 
jority of paintings take on the char- 
acter of musical compositions wherein 
moving forms of color and light are the 
major themes. As in the painter’s own 
philosophy the most successful can- 
vases, like Cosmic Harmony, are those 
in which his figures are best fused into 
the composition. 

Outstanding among these rich, pas- 
sionate paintings are Cavalcade, in 
which riders on horses surge swiftly 
across the picture; Restlessness, with 
its turbulent humanity massed against 
a flaming sky and Harmony in the In- 
finite, composed, like many others, in 
the three-tiered, upward design, used 
by El Greco. (To Jan. 30.)—J. K. R. 


Florida Officers for 1946 


The Florida Federation of Art held 
its 18th annual convention at the Roney 
Plaza Hotel in Miami Beach on De- 
cember 6, 7 and 8, under the auspices 
of the Miami Art League. Officers elect- 
ed for the ensuing year are: Ralph H. 
McKelvey, president; Charles E. Shaw, 
ist vice president; Mrs. L. W. Rich- 
creek, 2nd vice president; E. R. Hunter, 
recording secretary; Glenn Tilley Morse, 
treasurer; Alida Van Rensselaer Con- 
over, corresponding secretary. 


Clearwater was chosen as the con- . 


vention city for next year. 
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The Regatta: MarTIN FRIEDMAN 


Friedman Impresses With Special Design 


PAINTINGS BY MARTIN FRIEDMAN, at 
the Perls Gallery, impress one imme- 
diately with their color, the coruscat- 
ing sheen of blues and greens playing 
against each other, or the canvases 
where red is the motif in a brave or- 
chestration of color pattern. As one 
looks more intently, the remarkable 
depth of their spacial design and the 
relevance of detail to this design be- 
comes apparent. 

The handling reveals finished crafts- 
manship—glazes, delicate brush-strokes 
adjacent to sweeping bravura, light ir- 
radiated with color, the careful integra- 
tion of bold linear pattern in plastic 
design. This combined refinement and 
vigor of brushing indicates both long 
experiment and intensive consideration. 
Some of the stained glass effects will, 
of course call Rouault to mind, as the 


Sonnet: ALBERT URBAN. On View at 
Kleemann Galleries until Jan. 30 





relations of planes suggest Cézanne; it 
might be difficult to decide, however, 
just where such assimilation ends and 
the artist’s creative imagination begins. 

Under the Bridge, where, under a 
high arch, sapphire blue water: com- 
petes with blue green of the foreground 
set off by a touch of red, or The Island, 
a houseboat, in which lapping waves ‘of 
resonant blue and the high luminosity 
of the flooring emphasize the figures 
starkly, and The. Blue Cliff, are all ab- 
stract designs of recognizable objects 
sound in form and ably related. The 
depth of color and the play of light 
contribute the mystical quality that is 
appreciable in all the work. 

The Regatta can scarcely fail to 
recall the enchantment of Sails, by 
Charles Sheeler, yet, as Director Perls 
suggests, there is much of Feininger in 
the chatoyant reflections of sky and 
boats in the gleaming water and the 
evanescent quality of the forms. The 
Cathedral with its high, ogival windows 
and splendor of irrisated light falling 
on the pavement is another noteworthy 
canvas. (Until Jan. 26.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Exotic Flora 


Mrs. B. L. Chatfield, awarded a prize 
by the American Orchid Society in 1943 
for her botanical studies of those exotic 
parasites, is currently exhibiting recent 
flower studies at the Harry Shaw New- 
man Gallery in New York. One senses 
the scholarship that Mrs. Chatfield has 
brought into play in these precise and 
colorful gouaches. These are more than 
botanical studies; they are pleasing dec- 
orations that should appeal to the lay- 
man as well. A sensitive color sense 
brings to life these rare plants in such 
a manner as to make them seem alive. 
It is a happy creative mind that com- 
bines a subject of deep interest with a 
technical facility. Such a mind has Mrs. 
Chatfield. Through January 14.—B. W. 
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Tracing the Carter of Eastman Johnson 


THE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS by East- 
man Johnson, at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, are the work of an artist who has 
become identified with our definition 
of “American” art. Yet, his training at 
Dusseldorf with its accent on finished 
drawing and his three years’ contact 
with the works of Rembrandt and Hals, 
at the Hague were the really formative 
factors in his development. That he re- 
turned to the scenes of his native New 
England with a sort of passionate de- 
light gave him a reputation for genre 
painting, yet first and ia he excelled 
as a portrait painter. 


upon one; they are pictures as well as 
rural story telling. Kentucky Mountain 
Corn, a small canvas of illicit whiskey 
making witha foreground figure shell- 
ing the corn and a still in the offing, is 
remarkable for the enchanting color of 
the rude tents of these mountaineers, 
color which seems to turn from amber 
to beige before one’s eyes in a gleaming 
splendor that might belong to some 
costly fabric. The well-known, Nan- 
tucket School of Philosophy, its figures 


Self Portrait: EASTMAN JOHNSON 















































It indicates the possession of strong 
esthetic convictions that helped Johnson 
escape from his long intimacy with 
Leutze at Dusseldorf without a trace 
of the dull, smooth finish that mar 
Leutze’s work. The discipline of }¥th 
German training developed Johnso 
natural gift of draftsmanship, but did’ 
not imbue him with its hard, meticulous 
insistence, or the sentimentality char- 
acteristic of the Dusseldorf painters. 


Early in life Johnson showed his apti- 
tude for portraiture. The rare drawings 
exhibited here, reveal how well he could 
combine careful delineation of form and 
sound characterization with effective 
placing of the figure, whether in pencil, 
crayon, or washes heightened by un- 
expected notes of gleaming white. A 
drawing of a seated woman, pencil on 
brown paper, with drapery over the 
head and about the figure suggests 
some mysterious sibyl, yet is carried 
out with the greatest economy of means 
without a flourish of rhetoric. Also, in 
his European period, Portrait of a Lady 
is a brilliant performance. Pages of 
unrelated sketches, vital and freely ex- 
ecuted denote both the artist’s powers 
of observation and his ability to charac- 
terize a figure by gesture or pose. 

Among the canvases are familiar ones 
of such scenes as Sugaring Off, At Camp 
and Berry Pickers, in which there is a 
tender rendering of the homely sub- 
jects, yet the anecdote is never forced 
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gathered around a little stove, is carried 
out in a curious granular impasto and 
an almost startling chiaroscuro, that 
just escapes being tricky. 

Johnson turned from his real metier 
of portraiture to genre subjects, be- 
cause, as he confessed to a fellow paint- 
er, he “couldn’t help it.” So that there 
are fewer portraits than one could wish, 
even in a large collection of his works. 
The Self Portrait,,shown here, is a su- 
perb example of his ability to invest a 
portrait with vitality and an inner, in- 
escapable life. The authority of this 
standing figure in its casual gesture of 
arms akimbo and carelessly adjusted 
coat, the florid face lit with both intel- 
ligence and benignity, is a characteriza- 
tion of great power as well as a know- 
ingly composed and brushed picture. 
(Until Jan. 26.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Art in a Doll House 


One of the most recent festivities at 
the Museum of the City of New York 
was a housewarming—for a doll house, 
designed, executed and furnished in the 
period of the 1920’s by the late Carrie 
Stettheimer. 

As work progressed on this hobby, 
enthusiasm for it was shared by all the 
Stettheimer family and their friends, 
many of whom were artists and decided 
to participate. Miniature overdoor mu- 
rals for the parlor were done by Albert 
Sterner. For the art gallery, Archipenko 
and his wife contributed drawings; 
Marcel Duchamp an exact replica of 
Nude Descending the Stairs; Gaston 
Lachaise and William Zorach tiny sculp- 
tures; Cladgett Wilson, Carl Sprinc- 
horn, Marguerite Zorach and Louis 
Bouche did paintings. There is also a 
copy of Florine Stettheimer’s portrait 
of her sister Carrie standing beside the 
doll house. 

Each room is furnished in most mi- 
nute detail (down to radios, and a tele- 
phone in every room), except. the dining 
room which was not quite complete at 
the time of Miss Carrie’s death. The 
presentation was made to the Museum 
on December 18 by Miss Etta Stett- 
heimer. 


For Better Living 


As part of a program for active par- 
ticipation in consumer education and 
the promotion of good design in every- 
day articles, D. S. Defenbacher, Direc- 
tor of the Walker Art Center, Minne- 
apolis, announces the opening of the 
Everyday Art Gallery this month. 

The inaugural show, “Ideas for Bet- 
ter Living,” will be made up of products 
by nationally known designers and 
manufacturers plus a display of well- 
designed articles from Minneapolis 
stores. 

The exhibitions in the Everyday Art 
Gallery, of which Hilde Reiss is Cura- 
tor, are addressed, to the average con- 
sumer and will show good ideas in home 
planning and furnishing, interiors, uten- 
sils, equipment and accessories for the 
home. They will hate wide latitude, 
from the planning of whole communi- 
ties to the design of door knobs; from 
handicrafts to: machine products. Part 
of the Gallery-is occupied by the Every- 
day Art Library, containing pertinent 
books, magazines, catalogues, research 
bulletins and clipping files, which are 
available to the public. 


The Art Digest 
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Art of Needlework 


NEEDLEWORK asserts its right to be 
classed as a fine art in the current 
exhibition at the galleries of French & 
Company. The Samuels brothers have 
drawn entirely on their own resources 
for this magnificent display ranging 
from the 16th to the early 19th cen- 
tury. The work is shown in a spacious 
gallery under excellent lighting so that 
it is possible to apprehend the individual 
qualities of these rare pieces under the 
most favorable conditions. 

In this exhibition the wide capabili- 
ties of needlework may be realized—a 
flexibility almost as great as that of 
painting, a seriousness of creative effort 
and an enormous range of design and 
execution. The piece de resistance is, 
perhaps, a large panel in long point, 
adjudged casually to be about nine by 
twelve feet, representing The Baptism 
of Christ. The design centers on the fig- 
ure of Christ bending His head to re- 
ceive the baptism. All elements are 
skillfully integrated into the majestic 
design, in which the drawing of the fig- 
ures, the lucent clarity of the water, the 
fringe of decorative trees and stretch- 
ing horizon of landscape are as care- 
fully set down as in a painting. The 
bold draftsmanship and the vigor of 
the design bring to mind one of 
Raphael’s famous cartoons. 

Many of the smaller pieces are ar- 
resting, such as the 16th century Ger- 
man frieze depicting the Life of Christ 
with its figures weaving in and out of 
Gothic arches; the 16th century Swiss 
panel with rondels of landscape and in- 
scriptions which form a _ geneological 
tree for a family; or the late 16th cen- 
tury Elizabethan needlework carried 
out in gold and silver thread represent- 
ing Jacob’s dream and surrounded with 
a border of mythological subjects. 

A rare and exquisitely executed work 
is a triptych in gold and silver threads, 
the faces “needle-painted,” in which the 
center panel presents The Adoration of 
the Magi. An amusing long narrow 
panel of English origin, dated 1740, 
shows a lord and his lady strolling 
about their ample manor grounds near 
a carefully marked out game of Pall 
Mall (a forerunner of golf). Of quite 
a different character is a large upright 
panel, an embroidered English hanging, 
embodying many decorative details and 
a medallion of St. George slaying the 
dragon. The profusion of ornament and 
the elaboration of the whole piece sug- 
gest that it was made for a room in 
an English palace. 

It is impossible to even list the variety 
of items included in this showing— 
valances of differing provenances; a 
French needlework screen of the Louis 
XVI period in finest petitpoint; two 
magnificently worked chairs; a charm- 
ing 18th century French Indo-Chinese 
panel with its umbrellas, pagodas and 
exotic figures on a blue-green back- 
ground that possesses an astonishingly 
modern character of design. There is 
even a Victorian needlepoint carpet on 
the floor in the center of the gallery. 
Yet with all this embarrassment of 
riches, the exhibition is so admirably 
displayed that there is no confusion in 
viewing it. The exhibition closes on 
January 5. 


—lMARGARET BREUNING. 
January 1, 1946 





Autumnal Fantasy: CHARLES BURCHFIELD 


Burchfield Reverts Back to Early Fantasy 


Most OF THE PEOPLE who visited the 
exhibition of early (1917-18) water- 
colors by Charles Burchfield at the 
Rehn Galleries in 1939 were astonished 
to see before them the sets for Disney’s 
then current Snow White. It may have 
been pure coincidence. On the other 
hand, the Modern Museum had shown 
a group of these extraordinarily ani- 
mated nature fantasies of sight and 
sound in 1930—seven years before Snow 
White was released. 


Four out of five of the enormous new 
watercolors that comprise the bulk of 
Burchfield’s latest show at Rehn bear 
double dates, 1917-1945, 1918-1945, and 
are re-workings of these earliest sub- 
jects depicting the four seasons Phe re- 
sults are amazing indeed, for they tes- 
tify eloquently to the almost thirty 
years of technical, mental and emo- 
tional development that lie in between 
the original conception and the final, 
finished product. There is a richness of 
color, design and depth, accomplish- 
ment of the fusion of heat, cold, wind 
and sound in these paintingspthat put 
them close to the top of the work of this 
artistf/who has long been considered by 
many people as America’s number one 
watercolorist. 

Burchfield himself best describes the 
handsomest of the lot, Autwmnal Fan- 
tasy: 

“A morning in late fall. There has 
been a frost which has edged all the 
fallen leaves with white, but now the 
sun comes up warm and bright, sending 
its proverbial rays into the woods with 
a flood of light. There is a delicious 
balance of cool and warm air. Down the 
trunk of a yellow birch creeps a nut- 
hatch searching for insects in the tree’s 
shaggy bark. He pauses a moment, 
catches sight of another nuthatch on a 
fantastic old tree root and utters his 
penetrating call which echoes and re- 
echoes throughout the woods. As if dis- 
turbed by the vibrations, the leaves, 
freed by melting frost, begin to flutter 
down one by one like bits of flame. 
One, an oak leaf, descends in swirling 


gyrations and finally lands in a black 
pool where it floats in the center of 
the concentric ripples it caused, like a 
gay little fairy boat. It has carried with 
it a piece of sunshine which now sur- 
rounds it like a golden halo.” 

The Blizzard (see cover), which 
Burchfield calls a “beautiful calamity” 
and suggests “is the sort of a storm 
that might have descended on that 
mythical village of the Snow Queen,” 
makes one yearn for actual collabora- 
tion between the artist and Disney on a 
production of just that fairy tale. 
Cherry Blossom Snow catches the fleet- 
ing moment when the gusty wind that 
precedes a quick spring storm scatters 
petals, still in sunshine, before it. 
August Evening radiates still heat and 
vibrates with the noise of unseen in- 
sects. 

To a remarkable degree, Burchfield’s 
career has paced the pendulum swings 
of American painting as a whole. The 
early “romantic” period of experiment- 
ation was a logical consequence of the 
Army Show. The first World War 
stopped all that, and, during the 20’s 
and 30’s he produced some of our best 
American Scene realism (always with 
moody overtones). His recent style, be- 
gun about three years ago, epitomizes 
the trend to pure, imaginative paint- 
ing, remarked in the 1943 Chicago an- 
nual and culminating in the current 
Whitney show. It augurs well for our 
maturing and more enduring art. (Jan. 
7-31.)—Jo GIBBS. 


Dorothy Grafly to Wed 


Word comes from Philadelphia that 
Dorothy Grafly, daughter of the late 
Charles Grafly, noted American sculp- 
tor, is to be married this coming spring 
to Charles H. Drummond. Miss Grafly 
will be remembered as the former art 
critic for the Philadelphia Record and 
the Christian Science Monitor. She is 
currently a Director of Publicity for the 
Phillip Ragan Associates and the Phil- 
adelphia Art Alliance. 
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The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in Kansas City has just become the proud 
owner of a fine and rare (in this country) example of the late work of Velasquez, 
a portrait of Mariana, Queen of Spain. Until ten years ago the blackened painting 
was generally attributed to the school of Velasquez, but modern cleaning revealed 
it to be a brilliant work of the master himself. The Queen, born Princess Maria- 
Anna of Hapsburg, was the second wife of her uncle, Philip IV of Spain, and 
after his death in 1664 acted as regent of the realm. The portrait has been widely 
exhibited, most recently with Musterpieces of Art, New York World’s Fair, 1940; 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, 1941; and Masterpieces of Art, Detroit, 
1941. The painting was acquired through Dr. Paul Drey, New York City art dealer. 


Experts Pick 40 Americans for Akron Show 


DURING THE LAST couple of years, the 
state of Ohio has been doing more than 
its share of exhibition trail blazing. 
Dayton’s most successful show of mod- 
ern religious painting set a mark for 
the one of the same theme, now at 
Knoedler’s, to live up to. It was a large 
“Critics’ Show,” long and carefully 
planned for Cincinnati last spring that 
served. as a model for the later but 
more publicized one at the Armory this 
past Autumn. 


The Akron Art Institute re-opened 
last month in a new and modern home 
that was made possible by generous lo- 
cal support of both industries and indi- 
viduals. To mark the event, fifteen 
people prominent in the art world, mu- 
seum and gallery directors, artists and 
art writers, cooperated by submitting 
their lists of artists from which were 
made the selection of “40 American 
Paintings,” a review of our art from 
Colonial to modern times. 

A number of interesting things turned 
up in this poll. Of the 167 artists who 
were named, only one, our great ro- 
mantic Albert Pinkham Ryder, appeared 
on all fifteen lists. Homer, Eakins and 
Inness each drew fourteen votes; George 
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Bellows, thirteen; Copley and Gilbert 
Stuart, twelve. Five modern artists 
appeared on nine listings, Hopper, 
Burchfield, Hartley, Marin and Weber, 
along with Allston, Feke, Morse, Sar- 
gent, West, Prendergast and Whistler. 
Thereafter there was a wide divergence 
of opinion by such authorities as David 
E. Findley of the National Gallery, 
Dorothy Miller of the Modern Museum, 
Blake-More Godwin of the Toledo Mu- 
seum, Philip Adams of the Cincinnati 
Museum, Duncan Phillips, Joseph But- 
ler, Holger Cahill, Morris Kantor, Wil- 
bur Peat (John Herron), John Sloan, 
Fred Price and Robert Vose. 


Not quite all of the artists voted “in” 
had work available for loan, but many 
museums (the Whitney, contributing 17 
canvases, was the largest donor), deal- 
ers and private collections cooperated 
in the assembling of 40 distinguished 
American works. The survey started 
with portraits by West, Copley and Stu- 
art, went on to Allston, a Peaceable 
Kingdom by Hicks, and landscapes by 
Durand, Cole, Hunt, Inness and Martin. 
The Metropolitan lent Homer’s Maine 
Coast; the Whitney, Eakins’ famed 

[Please turn to page 22] 



































Prize-Winning Pearls 

The fifty jury-selected paintings of 
the theme prize competition, Woman 
with Pearls, which was sponsored by 
La Tausca Pearls - “Heller-Deltah 
Company under the guidance’of Art- 
ists for Victory earlier in the season, 
will be unveiled in a prize presenta- 
tion ceremony at Portraits, Inc., on 
January 7, and opened to the public 
two days later. The awards, total- 
ling $4,500 in victory bonds, have 
been announced as follows: Max 
Weber, 1st prize, $2,000; Lily Cush- 
ing, 2nd prize, $1,000; Ruth Ray, 3rd 
prize, $750; ten $75 awards in war 
bonds have been accorded Petra 
Cabot, Jon Corbino, Stephen Czoka, 
John Decker, Ruth Gikow, Marion 
Lefcourte, Honore Sharrer, Burnett 
Shryock, Vincent Spagna and Victor 
Tischler. See opposite page for selec- 
tion of winning canvases. 

The sponsoring company retains 
advertising reproduction rights to 
all award winners, and Miss Cush- 
ing’s painting has already appeared 
in the December issue of HARPER’S 
Bazaar. After the exhibition closes in 
New York on January 19, it is sched- 
uled for a nation-wide tour. It will be 
reviewed in the next issue. 


History of Personal Adornment 


As a mid-winter feature, the Walters 
Art Gallery in Baltimore is displaying 
a definitive and comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of “Jewelry, the History of Per- 
sonal Adornment.” It spans about 4000 
years—from the Middle Kingdom in 
Egypt to the close of the past century— 
and also marks the reappearance of the 
major treasures in the Walters collec- 
tion which have been in safe keeping 
since 1942, augmented by recent acqui- 
sitions and important loans. 

Many fascinating items appear among 
the loans, a number from French & 
Co., and the Morgan collection, includ- 
ing pieces made for the Braganza fam- 
ily who ruled Portugal for more than 
200 years and provided emperors for 
Brazil for another 50. Also are items 
once belonging to the equally famous 
Fugger family of Augsburg. A pendant 
made for the Empress Josephine was 
loaned by Mrs. David Kluger of New 
York; a pair of Byzantine earrings by 
Dr. Jacob Hirsch; and a gold locket 
with a miniature by Hall, supposed to 
have been worn by Marie Antoinette, 
is lent by Mrs. Laura F. Delano. 

In a classical collection, which occu- 
pies a separate section of the exhibition, 
is a gold funerary wreath from the 
collection of Mr. Robert Garrett of 
Baltimore. The group will be on display 
until February 16. 


Data on Jersey Artists 


The Newark Museum, according to 
an announcement made by Director 
Beatrice Winser, is compiling a record 
of artists who have lived and worked in 
New Jersey from Colonial times to the 
present. In addition, a record is being 
made of New Jersey collections of 
paintings. The information will be used 
in planning future exhibitions. Miss 
Winser requests that anyone with data 
on either subject communicate with the 
Museum. 


The Art Digest 


Nine WINNING WomEN WITH PEARLS—T op Row: Max Weber, First Prize; Lily 
Cushing, Second Prize; Ruth Ray, Third Prize. Second Row: Award Winners by Stephen 
Czoka, Marion Lefcourte and Jon Corbino. Bottom Row: Award Winners by Honore 
Sharrer, Victor Tischler and Vincent Spagna. Exhibition opens Jan. 9 at Portraits, Inc. 
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Obsidian Sculpture by Donal Hord 


San Diego Acquires Sixth Hord Figure 


THE San DieEco FINE Arts SOCIETY an- 
nounces the acquisition of a sculptured 
head by Donal Hord. It is of black 
obsidian, that intractable volcanic glass 
which few sculptors since the days of 
Egypt’s Middle Kingdom have had the 
skill and patience to wear down into 
expressive polished forms. Less angular, 
more flowing, than the obsidian por- 
trait of Senusert III (12th dynasty), 
this head of a Negro girl by Hord, ac- 
cording to Julia G. Andrews, recalls 
that great masterpiece—less for the 
similar line pattern that indicates the 
hair, “than the deep sadness and time- 
less beauty of form they have in com- 
mon.” 


This is the sixth example of Hord’s 
work acquired by the San Diego Gal- 
lery, which already owns examples of 
his bronze, mahogany, terra cotta and 
ceramic sculpture. The City of San 
Diego is distinguished by his three ma- 
jor works: the diorite sculpture of the 
Aztec on the State College campus; the 
12-foot granite fountain figure, Guard- 
ian of Water, which overlooks the Bay 
at the Civic Center; and a series of 
seven monumental reliefs, Legend of 
California, on the facade of the library 
of Coronado High School. These works 
are specially indicative of the words 
of Stephen Vincent Benét upon Hord’s 
election to the American Atademy of 
Arts and Letters, with an award “in 
recognition of his heroic American 
sculptures designed in the West and 
expressing the spirit of the West.” 

Hord’s work is definitely grounded 
in the culture of the Pacific Basin and 
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nurtured by an immediate experience 
of the same forces of nature that 
formed the first American artists in the 
pre-Columbian period who developed 
the Mayan, Toltec and Aztec art below 
the border. In Hord’s recent “Sun Se- 
ries” (the Morning, Midday and Eve- 
ning Sun), and “Wind Series” (Sand 
Wind and Night Wind), his symbolic 
forms depart from his accustomed 
serenity to express muscular tension, 
and the fury of motion. 

Hord’s honors during the last five 
years include election to the National 
Sculpture Society (1941), American 
Academy of Arts and Letters (1942), 
National Academy (1943), and _ the 
Guggenheim Fellowship (1945). 


Pennsylvania Jury 


The full juries for the 141st Annual 
Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculp- 
ture, which will open at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy on January 26, have 
just been announced by Joseph T. 
Fraser, Jr. The paintings will be se- 
lected by Darrel Austin, William Grop- 
per, Robert Gwathmey and Robert 
Riggs with Morris Kantor serving as 
chairman; the sculpture by Herbert 
Hazeltine and Warren Wheelock, under 
the chairmanship of Heinz Warneke. 

Secretary Fraser states that the 
peacetime return to a completely open 
show has resulted in such a flood of ap- 
plications that the juries will be select- 
ing works of art from thousands sub- 
mitted by artists from all over the 
country. 


Marin in Oil 

It’s NOT NEWS that John Marin is 
holding a one-man show at An Ameri- 
can Place, but it is news that now his 
oils are every bit as “realized” as his 
watercolors have been in the past. The 
same colors pit themselves fugue-like 
one against the other. As light a touch 
as Titania’s wand is employed in some 
of these canvases while in others one 
feels the mailed fist of a Siegfried. 

Marin’s prowess as a watercolorist 
has long been a matter of record, but 
this has not been the case with his 
essays into the field of oil. Now equal 
virtuosity is displayed in both depart- 
ments. 

A monumental Green with Grey Sky 
—Maine is outstanding, as is a vigorous 
Blue Red and Ivory—Maine. In this lat- 
ter work Marin shows his enviable 
knowledge of space control. The ca- 
cophony of the city is realized through 
pigment and nervous line in a com- 
pelling canvas titled New York from 
Brooklyn—A Phase. 

Among the watercolors on view is 
a singing series of Maine Seascapes ex- 
ploiting rich blues and greens in such a 
manner as to give full weight and move- 
ment to vast expanses of water. This is 
an exhibition that should be a must on 
every student of art’s agenda. There is 
much to be learned from this poet of 
space and color.—BEN WOLF. 


St. Louis Buys Another Guston 


St. Louis’ Washington University has 
backed its choice of Philip Guston as a 
recent addition to its faculty to the ex- 
tent of buying one of his most important 
pictures. If This Not Be I was com- 
pleted last May, and was included in 
the Critics Choice Exhibition in Sep- 
tember, the choice of Margit Varga of 
Life magazine (see Sept. 15 Dicest for 
reproduction). 

According to Curator H. W. Janson, 
who considers this picture Guston’s best 
since Martial Memory (1941), now 
owned by the St. Louis City Art Mu- 
seum, the purchase will be followed by 
other significant acquisitions in the con- 
temporary field to form a study collec- 
tion for the students. It is hoped that 
this collection will eventually be housed 
in a museum building on the University 
campus. 


Emily Nichols Hatch 


Emily Nichols Hatch, for four years 
president of the National Association 
of Painters and Sculptors, is holding an 
invitation exhibition of oils and water- 
colors at the Warner Library in Tarry- 
town (until Jan. 9). Of particular local 
interest are a number of portraits of 
well known residents of the vicinity. 
Local landscapes are augmented by 
groups done in Normandy and Ireland; 
flower studies are also shown. 

Among the prizewinning canvases in- 
cluded in the exhibition are Alice, which 
received the Cooper Prize for portrait- 
ure from the National Association of 
Women Artists and an honorable men- 
tion at the Pen and Brush Club; and 
Daca and His Guitar, accorded the 
Edith C. Moore Prize for Figure Paint- 
ing in the Hudson Valley Art Associa- 
tion Annual of 1941. She studied with 
Chase and Hawthorne, also Ullman. 
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Vanishing “EI” 
Inspires Lechay 


WATERCOLORS BY JAMES LECHAY on 
view at the Macbeth Galleries depend 
as much on their effective linear pat- 
terns as on their soft washes of color 
for their delightful impression. The 
subjects are drawn from Coenties Slip, 
Lower Manhattan, where the El still 
rears its gargantuan lattice work above 
the streets, and from Coney Island. 
Lechay has a fine selective vision, which 
seizes on the essentials of his subjects 
and does not fritter them away with 
trivial detail. 

Coenties Slip Circle, a vast arc of 
the El rising in a loop against a back- 
ground of old houses in weathered notes 
of pale red, is like a gigantic web spun 
by some industrious spider against all 
laws of gravity. Green Lower Bay, pel- 
lucid, pale waters on which boats toss 
under a wan sun is a remarkable feat 
of saying much with little; the power 
of suggestion far surpassing the state- 
ment of facts. 

A few of the pictures are carried out, 
not in the limpid delicacy of tones that 
distinguish the greater part of the 
showing, but in an opaque depth of 
strong color that is paralleled by their 
heavy lines. One of the most arresting 
is De Hirsh at Coenties Slip, showing 
a small figure under the massive inter- 
lacing of: the El structure, with the 
snowy street stretching into a distant 
sky of deep blue. Other items that 
should be cited are: South Street; Par- 
achute; Carrousel; Nyack Pier; Vibra- 
tions; Cliffside Boat and Wonder Wheel. 
(Until Jan. 26.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Mint Director Resigns 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Mrs. Walter Dallam 
Toy, Jr., as acting director of the Mint 
Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. She 
succeeds Mrs. Lewis C. Burwell, direc- 
tor of the Museum since its establish- 
ment in 1938, who resigned recently. 





My World at Low Tide: STEPHEN ETNIER 


Etnier Speaks in Warmer, More Subtle Tones 


PAINTINGS BY STEPHEN ETNIER, at the 
Milch Galleries, reveal a warmer pal- 
ette and a greater fluency of design 
than previous exhibitions of his work. 
Much of his former explicitness of 
statement is stili to be found in the 
insistence of sharply-cut forms, but 
many of the canvases show subtle gra- 
dations of light rather than the harsh 
brilliancy familiar in many of his paint- 
ings. 

Such a canvas as Clearing Weather, 
a tumbledown, old shack standing out 
starkly against the sea and sky, pos- 
sesses refinement of handling in the 
textures of weathered wood, of rough 
beach grass and in the modulations of 
color in the translucent water and pale 


De Hirsh at Coenties Slip: James LEcHAY. On View at Macbeth 
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sky. My World at Low Tide is the sort 
of complicated, yet sound design that 
Etnier carries out successfully, making 
all its intricacies contribute to a final 
coherence of impression. The Blue Dory 
is very blue indeed, but it is well placed 
in relation to the details of lobster 
traps, fishing shack, beach tangle and 
distant sea from which an island rises 
up to meet the sky. Burst of the Sun 
depicts a cool, placid scene, curving 
shore, calm sea and little houses over 
which an apopcalytic sun rises astonish- 
ingly in a burst of both light and heavy 
pigment. It is like a phantom appari- 
tion over a serene world, which appears 
to ignore it. 

There are a few small canvases of 
California subjects, rich in color with 
a hint of the exotic in foliage and light 
patterns. Sea Cross and Low Tide are 
Maine themes that come off well. (To 
Jan. 19.)—MArRGARET BREUNING. 


Mystery in the Commonplace 

An exhibition of watercolors by 
Bernard Klonis, opening January 7 at 
Contemporary Arts, reveals the artist’s 
underlying sense of fantasy and his 
ability to find mystery in the common- 
place. There is a heroic oversized water- 
color titled Girls by the Lake notable 
for its lost and founds and muted color 
variations. In this work the painter 
has avoided the pitfall of “pasted on” 
figures and has adroitly blended flesh 
and landscape so that they really be- 
long together, Not to be overlooked 
are several handsome Still-Lifes; here 
as in the other works present, whimsy 
plays an important off stage role... 
located I suspect in the prompter’s box. 
A variety of birds, butterflies, and fish, 
wend their way through a mystic and 
altogether charming world essentially 
the artist’s. This reviewer thanks him 
for letting him glimpse it. Through 
January 25.—B.W. 
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CHARLES W. DAHLGREEN 


Dahlgreen’s Gesture 


IN DONATING a selection of 94 slightly. 


used plates to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 81-year-old Charles W. Dahlgreen 
has made a gesture as selfless as that 
of Childe Hassam when he established 
the Hassam Fund (see Nov. 15 Dicest). 
Fine prints made from 40 of these plates 
are now on exhibition at the Institution, 
and proceeds from the sales will be 
spent on the improvement of the Smith- 
sonian graphic arts collection. 

Mr. Dahlgreen has received many 
honors in his long and active life, from 
an honorable mention at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition of 1915 and the 
Rosenwald and Carr prizes, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago in 1919, to the Cunning- 
ham prize at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago in 1935. Landscapes make up the 
main body of his work, winter scenes 
predominating, skillful in treatment and 
decorative in effect. 

Although modestly priced, these etch- 
ings have been professionally printed on 
fine handmade paper. 


Lipson in Oils 


It isn’t usually an easy matter for 
those adept at the freer variety of 
watercolors to make a_ successful 
change-over to oils—even the master, 
John Marin, had his problems. G. S. 
Lipson, best known for her watercolors, 
is exhibiting 18 new oils at Barzansky 
that show commendable advance in her 
handling of that medium. They are 
looser and fresher than the earlier ones, 
and quite a number of them capture 
that fleeting quality of charm that char- 
acterizes her other work. 

Miss Lipson spent some profitable 
time on Cape Cod and Cape Ann last 
summer, and brought back land- and 
seascapes full of appreciation for the 
elusive color to be found there in sand, 
rock and sea combinations. Of these 
Pigeon Cove and Annisquam Beach are 
particularly successful. In Morningside 
Heights an unusual problem in composi- 
tion has been worked out. Lilies is more 
dramatic and original than White Flow- 
ers, but it misses a quiet evanescence 
that makes the latter a reasonable sub- 
stitute for the fresh variety. In many 
ways, the most delightful of all is an 
out-door Still Life with Spinning Wheel, 
which is full of lazy relaxation.—J. G. 
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- Digest Gitsiciows: 
Jailer Gonzales 


A SEARCHING MIND is the clue to 
Xavier Gonzales’ attitude toward life 
and art ... here is a man whose life is 
keynoted by a never flagging search for 
verities. His notebooks and sketches re- 
flect this quest for information. Discus- 
sion with him displays his intellectual 
approach and investigating mind. His 
socratic approach to his students typi- 
fies the man. His answer to my query 
as to what teacher or teachers in his 
opinion contributed most to his growth 
as an artist comes to mind: 

“I learned more,” he _ explained, 
“when I was teaching at Newcomb Col- 
lege, through my student’s questions, 
than I ever have before or since. [Gon- 
zales taught there for a period of fif- 
teen years.] Association with youth, 
their challenging inquiries, their refusal 
to take things for granted, and my at- 
tempts to answer them, constitute the 
finest art training I have received in the 
course of my career.” 


In the course of our conversation, 
Gonzales discussed his aesthetic credo: 
“To my mind,” he said, “it is the orien- 
tal ability to lose personality and be- 
come an integral part of nature that is 
the ultimate in aesthetic creation.” He 
continued: “There is the danger of crea- 
tive effort degenerating into more cal- 
igraphy if the mechanical limitations 
of human beings is not taken fully un- 
der consideration . . . we must con- 
stantly be on guard against manner- 
isms and search somewhere between 
what the hand can do and what nature 
does.” 

So does the mind of this Spanish art- 
ist, born of a family of artists, work. He 
is at present authoring a book on art, 
the manuscript of which he discussed 
with this reviewer. It promises to be a 
valuable addition to art literature if I 
am any judge. Xavier Gonzales, man 
and artist, could be the subject for an 
interview ten times this length. His 
conversations with Picasso, in his na- 
tive tongue, afford a rich and possibly 
unique insight into the mind and heart 
of the famous innovator. . . . It can be 
hoped that at a future date, perhaps in 
the ArT DiGcEst, some of this fascinating 
material can be preserved.—BEN WOLF. 


Xavier Gonzales. 
A DRAWING BY BEN WOLF 
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American Art Annual 


ONE SIMPLE SET OF STATISTICS should 
dry the tears of those few remaining 
persons who weep that 20th century 
American commercialism has destroyed 
art interest and patronage. According 
to the new volume of: the American 
Art Annual—the one indispensable ref- 
erence book on the subject—which has 
been edited by Florence N. Levy since 
she founded it in 1898, art museums 
and galleries, art associations and 
schools throughout America have in- 
creased and multiplied from 450 to 
2,113 during the last half-century. 

The completely redesigned new An- 
nual includes, as an addition, a com- 
plete listing of 99 art museums and 
schools in Canada, and 545 in the Latin- 
American countries; and lists new re- 
ports of 2,749 art organizations. It is 
divided into the following sections: 


1. “Four Years in Art,” July, 1941- 
June, 1945, by Florence S. Berryman, 
briefly presenting the achievements of 
the art organizations during the war. 


2. A School Directory—including uni- 
versities and colleges with art depart- 
ments. Information as to curricula, tui- 
tion, enrollment and instructors. 


3. A Directory of Museums, Societies 
and Art Schools of Canada. 


4. A Directory of Museums, Societies, 
and Art Schools in 20 of the Latin 
American Countries. . 


5. A directory of organizations in the 
United States, with reports, officers, 
staff members, activities, important ex- 
hibitions and acquisitions. 


6. A list of art magazines, with the 
editor, publisher, frequency published, 
and price. 

7. A directory of newspapers carry- 
ing art notes—with name of critic. 

8. A geographical directory of the 
museums and societies conducting an- 
nual exhibitions of national, regional, 
and state representation in scope, with 
particulars as to type of exhibits, dates, 
and eligibility of artists included or 
who may submit works for inclusion. 

9. Booking Agencies for Traveling 
Exhibitions for the 1946-47 Season, in- 
cluding a special index for type of ex- 
hibition material. 

10. A record of paintings sold at auc- 
tion for $500 or more during the period 
October, 1941, through May, 1945, clas- 
sified alphabetically, with name, na- 
tionality, date of birth and death of the 
artist; and including title of painting, 
size, price, catalog number, and name 
of sale or auction house with sales date. 

The American Art Annual fills the 
demand for useful, up-to-the-minute, 
factual information on art in America— 
not duplicated elsewhere. 

The list price of the volume is $12; 
libraries $10. Orders may be placed di- 
rectly with the American Federation of 
Arts, Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


New Gallery in Lowell 

The Lowell (Mass.) Art Association 
has received a bequest which will be 
used for the building of a new gallery 
adjacent to Whistler House, long used 
by the Association as its headquarters. 
Perry, Shaw & Hepborn, restorers of 
Colonial Williamsburg, have been en- 
gaged as architects. John G. Wolcott is 
president of the association. 
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Jewell on Rouault 


ONE OF THE RARE CRITICS able to asso- 
ciate clairvoyantly, the modern paint- 
er’s experiences and expression with 
his reaction to his immediate surround- 
ings and his epoch, is Edward Alden 
Jewell. At no time has painting been 
less self-explanatory. Only too often, it 
places a burden upon those who would 
seek to disclose even some raison d’étre. 

Mr. Jéwell, in undertaking an evalu- 
ation of Rouault, “views his accom- 
plishment against a background of the 
artist’s relationship to the world.” And 
since this world is one of “social and 
political and philosophical and artistic 
chaos,” expressions offered by an artist 
of such sensitivity as Rouault would 
necessarily register something of a 
“complex mass symptom, surging up 
from the deeps to tell us what is hap- 
pening far down beneath the surface of 
life.” 

Rouault has felt all of the ugliness. 
He has depicted and portrayed it; often 
with crusadingly religious undertones. 
Jewell draws us into a kindly and sym- 
pathetic equation regarding the painter 
and his work. He invites us to make a 
query as to whether the artist employs 
the sentiments of pity or contempt; for 
if either or both, the ugly vigor which 
engages us, is, above all, charged with 
truth—which, if we care to be “equipped 
in a mood of meditative detachment... 
perceive that they derive from an un- 
derlying cause, and must therefore be 
looked upon as perfectly legitimate 
calamities. . . . This same plastic ugli- 
ness, if we read aright the message so 
passionately phrased, becomes meta- 
morphosed, even as we look, into a 
strange, savage, troubling and haunt- 
ing beauty.” 

Rouault, an eminent example of cre- 
ative susceptivity, Vibrating to dis- 
sonant chords which strike at him from 
our outer-world, is happily harmonized 
for us by Mr. Jewell. 

“Rouault,” by Edward Alden Jewell. 
1945. New York: The Hyperion Press. 
Distributed by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
8 reproductions in full color, 40 repro- 
ductions in black and white. 11” x 14”. 
$3.—RocerS BorDLEY. 


Chinese Gifts to St. Louis 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis 
announces new acquisitions to its col- 
lection through the gifts of Mr. Percy 
J. Orthwein and Mrs. Charles E. L. 
Thomas both of that city. They include 
two early nineteenth century Chinese 
lacquered chest fronts described as 
prime examples of Chinese lacquer 
paintings and brought from the in- 
terior of China during the course of the 
war, and a Korean 17th century lac- 
quered chest inlayed with mother of 
pearl. The pieces are on exhibit in the 
Museum’s Masterpiece Gallery. 


Corpus Christi Prizewinners 

Painter Dan Lutz has just been 
awarded another prize. It is the $500 
Purchase Award of the Corpus Christi 
Art Association. Other prizewinners in 
the exhibition are: Dixon Reeder, the 
$1,000 Princess Louise Caller Times 
Purchase Prize; Rubin, Honorable Men- 
tion; Russell Cowles, Honorable Men- 
tion; William Lester, Honorable Men- 
tion; William Schwartz, Honorable 
Mention. 
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In Feet or Inches 


WE HAVE always had a special grati- 
tude for the muralist, J. Mortimer 
Lichtenauer, whose panels in the New 
York Washington Irving High School 
Auditorium made it possible to endure 
dreary rounds of singing during Friday 
Assembly meetings the year this re- 
viewer spent there. Students and thea- 
tre-goers throughout the country must 
feel the same appreciation for the artist 
whose accomplishments throughout a 
long career (he began winning prizes 
in 1905) include 35 panels in the Shu- 
bert Theatre, N. Y., the Proscenium 
Arch of the Wallach Theatre and most 
recently, two devotional triptychs for 
the Army and Navy. 

Admirers of Lichtenauer may be sur- 
prised, therefore, to learn that his cur- 
rent exhibition (opening at the Argent 
Galleries Jan. 2) comprises as many 
“thumb-box” paintings as large can- 
vases, Among these smaller works are 
two portraits, a gentle Swedish Lady 
and vibrant Parisienne, similarly com- 
municative for mood and understanding 
and a lively Circus, all tributes to a 
man who can make his statement in 
feet or inches with equal ease. Other 
outstanding works in a varied show 
which uses both direct and color glaze 
techniques are My Son Is in the Navy, 
Self Portrait and Cure All, an amusing 
study in rural genre.—J. K. R. 


David E. Finley, Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, announces the 
acquisition, through the gift of Mrs. 
Georg Vetlesen of New York, of a por- 
trait of Miss Elizabeth Ridgely by 
Thomas Sully. The portrait, sometimes 
called The Lady With a Harp, was 
painted in 1818 and, according to John 
Walker, Chief Curator of the Gallery, 
reveals the influence of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence whom Sully had met on his 
first trip to London in 1809. The work 
has been frequently exhibited and has 
been recently seen in exhibitions at the 
Carnegie Institute and the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Acquisition is in line 
with the current reviving interest in 
this mid-19th century portraitist. 








Countess of Northampton: 
BENJAMIN WEST 


Italianate West 


WITH THE RECENTLY ACQUIRED portrait 
of the Countess of Northampton and 
Her Daughter, Lady Elizabeth Comton 
by Benjamin West, gift of the Chester 
Dale Collection, the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts now boasts four examples 
of the work of America’s first famous 
ex-patriate, covering a period of 42 
years of his career. 

West, born a Quaker on a spot that 
is now part of the Swathmore campus, 
was sent to Italy by Philadelphia pat- 
rons at the age of 32 to study the 
Italian masters. He spent three years 
there, and built enough reputation to 
insure a warm welcome when he went 
on to London where he spent the rest 
of his highly successful life. Only four 
pictures have been definitely attributed 
to his Italian period. The Northampton 
portrait is one of them, executed in 
Venice in 1762. It shows that young 
West heeded well the advice of his 
benefactors, for considerable study of 
and admiration for Raphael is evident, 
not only in pose and general composi- 
tion but in the coloring of the blue 
mantle over a flame-colored robe. 

The Countess of Northampton and 
her daughter have joined in Minneapolis 
the company of Lady Diana Mary Bar- 
ker (1776), the Drummond Family 
(1776), and the vigorous allegorical 
subject, The Destruction of the Beast 
and the False Prophet, painted when 
West was nearing seventy. 


Serigraphy Classes 


The National Serigraph Society an- 
nounces a series of guided tours and lec- 
ture classes in the silkscreen medium, 
to be held at the Serigraph Galleries 
(38 W. 57th St.), beginning in January. 

Gallery tours, in which pictures on 
exhibition will be discussed by artist 
members, are open to the public and 
will be held every Friday afternoon 
from 4 to 5 P.M. Enrollment for the 
lecture courses, which will be conducted 
Wednesday evenings, should be made at 
the galleries from 1 to 6 P.M. daily. 
Courses consist of five weekly classes 
and will include complete demonstra- 
tions on the screens, discussion of tech- 
nical problems and question periods. 
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Juxtaposition of Soft Black Form: FINE 


In the Realm of the Non-Objective 


PAINTINGS BY CONTEMPORARY AMERI- 
CANS are currently to be seen in the 
third floor galleries of the Museum of 
Non-Objective Painting. While no par- 
ticularly new experimentation seemed 
in progress, superior examples of this 
department of art are to be seen. 

Arrangement No. 63 by Klein is re- 
membered. Greens melt into a variety 
of blues almost imperceptably. White 
forms leap from a fiery background in 
an angular composition by Grossman. 


SCULPTURE 
BY 


Con Variazione by Rolph Scarlett is a 
loose, imaginative work, predominately 
green, in which forms seem to swim 
though a_ strange undersea world. 
Xceron, who can always be depended 
on for a high spot in these shows, is 
represented by Composition No. 279. Ex- 
cellent division of space and relaxed 
control motivate the work. Rebay shows 
Vera Line and Scherzando. In both can- 
vases swirling color flies through infinite 
space. In closing, three textured etch- 


me» WILMER HOFFMAN 


AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 44 west 56 street 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


MARTIN 


PERL 
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FRIEDMAN 


To January 26 


GALLERIES 


32 East 58 Street, New York 


ings by Mason must be mentioned. 
Knowledge of the medium employed 
make these exciting forays into non- 
objectivity—BEN WOLF. 


Mexicans in Boston 


Tue Boris Mirski GALLERY in Boston, 
an alert showroom for modern art and 
one of the first to introduce work by 
younger Mexicans is currently holding a 
large exhibition of oils and gouaches 
by nine members of “The Third Genera- 
tion, Mexico,” many of whom were rep- 
resented -in the numerous Mexican 
shows held in New York City last month 
(see Nov. 15 Dicest). In an introduc- 
tory note to the catalogue Diego de 
Mesa explains the sombre mood of the 
pictures, a striking feature both in this 
show and in the recent ones here: 

“The young Mexican painters of to- 
day are heirs to two great plastic tradi- 
tions: the Mexican and the Spanish. 
They have been able to find their own 
methods of expression while preserving 
national characteristics, both in the 
subjects chosen and in the feeling re- 
vealed in their works. Without enter- 
ing into contradiction with the art of 
their predecessors they have succeeded 
in penetrating the mystical spirit of 
blood and death that is so essentially 
Mexican and Spanish. They do this with 
a desire of preparing for the life be- 
yond and consider death as a real lib- 
eration. .. .” 

Artists represented in the show are 
Raul Anguiano, Jose Morado Chavez, 
Olga Costa, Francisco Gutierrez, Ri- 
cardo Martinez, Guillermo Meza, Fe- 
liciano Pena, Juan Soriano, Alfredo 
Zalce. 


Diverse Moderns 

The various facets of modern French 
painting are casually reviewed at the 
Niveau Gallery where pictures by 16 
artists of diverse styles make up the 
current show, through Jan. 15. Hanging 
side by side may be seen an early Leger 
with mechanical figures, a rich Vla- 
minck winter landscape, a sketchy Ma- 
tisse portrait, a small fresh Signac, two 
fine Derains and a passionate Roualt 
head, together with works by Dufy, 
Cobelle, Utrillo, Bonnard and Soutine. 

—J. K. R. 


Merchant Seaman Brockdorff 


Merchant Marine Herman Brockdorff 
is currently holding a one-man show 
of oils, watercolors and block prints at 
the New Age Galleries in New York. 
Brockdorff seems most at home in his 
oils, particularly when they lean to 
incisive semi-abstractions, as in Engine 
Room, Liberty Ship. Here the artist 
has well organized the forms employed 
and produced a decorative patterned 
work notable for the verisimilitude pre- 
served despite a considerable degree of 
departure from objectivity. This same 
quality is present in a work titled Life 
Raft and Boat Deck. Anyone who has 
been to sea knows immediately that the 
artist has too. A non-nautical canvas 
titled Cornell University Power House 
displays a Niles Spencer form of dis- 
ciplined space. 

The watercolors, executed in the 
South Pacific, show a timidity in color, 
not apparent in the other media present. 
(To January 26.)—B. W. 
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Davenport Active 


THE DAVENPORT (IOWA) MUNICIPAL ART 
GALLERY is celebrating its 20th birth- 
day this month. For the occasion the 
city fathers appropriated a tidy sum 
for the remodeling of the interior and 
the arranging of new lighting and dis- 
play facilities for the Anniversary Ex- 
hibition. 

The place of honor in the rehanging 
of the permanent collection goes to four 
recent gifts that came to the Gallery 
through a plan, formulated earlier in 
the year by the governing board, where- 
by donors of paintings valued at over 
$1,000 by ranking contemporary Ameri- 
can artists become patrons of the Gal- 
lery and life members of the Friends of 
Art, an auxiliary organization. Most re- 
cent of these acquisitions is Doris Ros- 
enthal’s excellent and well known Don 
Pasquale (see reproduction), the gift 
of Dr. L. H. Kornder who is a member 
of the Board of Trustees. 

Other paintings received through the 
plan are Rendezvous by Robert Philipp, 
presented by Mr. L. W. Ramsey who 
is president of the Board of Trustees; 
Battleship—Iowa by Gordon Grant, the 
gift of Mr. William E. Bettendorf; and 
The List by George Schreiber, given by 
Mr. Cable Van Maur. Through a re- 
quest from Maurice Hemsing, the Gal- 
lery also received eleven Blakelock can- 
vases, and the Friends of Art contrib- 
uted a watercolor by Dong Kingman, 
Old Mission, San Diego. 

After the Anniversary Exhibition, 
there will be a one-man show of Doris 
Rosenthal’s work (February), and plans 
are under way for a third regional ex- 
hibition of “Art and Artists Along the 
Mississippi,” which will be juried in- 
stead of by invitation as were the first 
two exhibitions. 


Classes in Lithography 


Lithography has become so popular at 
the California School of Fine Arts that 
it has been necessary to add two eve- 
ning classes, under the direction of Ray 
Bertrand. 





Taormina: RaouL Dury 


Many Gifts Enrich Norton Art Gallery 


LESS THAN THREE MONTHS from its 
fifth anniversary, the Norton Gallery 
of Palm Beach held a special members’ 
reception to view the year’s new acqui- 
sitions. 

In addition to the usual annual re- 
hanging of the permanent collection, a 
new piece of sculpture has been fea- 
tured—a large and striking mahogany 
wood carving of a ballet dancer, Head 
to Toe by Chaim Gross. The artist has 
made use of the block of mahogany in 
many ingenious ways, such as the flow 
of the grain and the various knots in 
the wood. Also, to avoid an unpleasant 
large opening at the center of the piece, 
the sculptor has rendered the figure in 
a synoptic manner. It is the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph H. Norton. 

Other gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Norton 


Don Pasquale (Guatemala): Doris ROSENTHAL. Given to Davenport 
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include Aaron Bohrod’s striking House 
on Main Street—Carbondale; a large, 
semi-abstract gouache by Frank Vav- 
ruska, a recent Guggenheim Fellow 
who is now in Mexico; a brilliant and 
unusual Matisse, the well known Two 
Rays painted in Etretat in 1920 and 
formerly in the Lord Ivor Spencer 
Churchill collection (from the E. and A. 
Silberman Galleries); and Raoul Dufy’s 
large oil, Taormina, similar in size and 
period to Chester Dale’s Saint-Janet 
(from the Lilienfeld Galleries). 

The Nortons also gave the Gallery 
a group of fifteen Medieval and Renais- 
sance crucifixes collected over a period 
of years by the late Addison Mizner, 
Palm Beach architect and brother of 
the famed wit, Wilson Mizner. This col- 
lection was designed to show the vari- 
ations in approach during a period of 
400 years. 

The Gallery also announced the gift 
from Dr. Julius Spitzer of New York 
of a wash drawing by Rodin. 


Line and the Sculptor 


Showings of sculptors’ drawings very 
often achieve a quality missed in those 
of painters. Unlike the latter’s works, 
which are usually preliminary exercise 
for more important compositions on 
canvas, workers in stone and metal 
seem to turn to line and wash with 
reverence, desiring only to fully ex- 
plore their plastic possibilities. And it 
is this single-minded approach to draw- 
ing, together with a poetic sensitivity 
to mood and character which makes 
Winifred Lansing’s exhibition of draw- 
ings and watercolors at the American 
British Art Center rewarding. 


This is Miss Lansing’s first show since 
her return from Mexico, and it is con- 
cerned mainly with the children she 
saw, sad, brooding or pensive. Well- 
defined forms flow from plane to plane 
and literary significance becomes fused 
with the formal distinguishes all of the 
papers on hand. (To Jan. 5.)—J. K. R. 
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Proaigal Son: Davip TENIERS THE YOUNGER 


Minneapolis Acquires Teniers’ Prodigal Son 


ONE OF THE MORE IMPORTANT additions 
to the painting collection of the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Art during the past 
year is the Prodigal Son by David 
Teniers the Younger, acquired through 
the Dunwoody Fund. Painted about 
1640 while the artist was still living 
in Antwerp, the painting belongs to the 
artist’s best period. A similar scene 
painted later by Teniers hangs in the 
Louvre while a third is in the Dulwich 
Gallery, which has led scholars to be- 
lieve that Teniers contemplated pro- 
ducing a series of Prodigal Sons, a popu- 
lar theme in his time. 


The Minneapolis picture shows the 
Prodigal Son seated gayly at a table 
in the inn surrounded by friends, cour- 
tesans, musicians and serving people. 
Enlivening the festive scene is a mon- 
key munching an apple in the interior 
while a comic drama can be observed 
through the open doorway where an 
irate woman clouts a young thief who 
is being..drenched with water thrown 
from a window above. 

One of the paintings taken from the 
royal collection at Madrid during the 
Wars of the Empire, the picture passed 


through several well-known European 
collections before it arrived in this 
country. Of their new acquisition the 
Institute states: “In this picture Teniers 
shows himself to have been not only 
a brilliant painter of genre but gifted 
in characterization as well. The head 
of the serving woman, strongly reminis- 
cent of Frans Hals, and the two musi- 
cians are especially fine. The still life 
groups, most of which appear in numer- 
ous other paintings by the artist, lend 
interest and charm to the scene.” 


Schenley Designer Exhibits 

Non-objective paintings by Albert 
Greenfield, until recently Brand Adver- 
tising Manager for the Cresta Blanca 
Wine Company, are currently on view 
in the Gallery of the Los Angeles Art 
Association. The artist, who has recent- 
ly returned to New York to take up his 
new duties as manager of the Packag- 
ing Design Department of Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corporation, is also known for 
his photographic impressions of Latin 
America which have been exhibited in 
museums and galleries throughout the 
country. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


THE FINEST WORK OF AMERICA'S FOREMOST ARTISTS 
ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES 


711 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


HYMAN 









DURLACHER BROT:HERS 


11 EAST 57th STREET 
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Just Like Vermeer 


THERE’S SOMETHING FASCINATING about 
a swindler. It seems an integral part of 
American Yankee tradition to have a 
sneaking admiration for a character 
who is a good “horse trader” in the 
approved David Harum fashion. To 
carry it further, Jimmy Valentine is a 
far more popular character of fiction 
than Pollyanna. For that matter, the 
moral pointed up by better half, Dr. 
Jekyll’s virtue, is overshadowed by 
box-office better half, Mr. Hyde’s vice. 
So it is with art swindlers. Few would 
think of writing long eulogies concern- 
ing an art antiquarian’s honesty . . 
but let a Van Meegeren appear on the 
scene and our presses, knowing full well 
our love of the successful swindler, ac- 
cord him page one. 

Hans Van Meegeren is something far 
more than a swindler though. He is an 
accomplished aesthetic actor capable of 
convincingly essaying the role (par ex- 
ample) of Vermeer. His original com- 
position, The Supper at Emmaus, to 
which he affixed the signature of Ver- 
meer (in deference to the critics whom 
he maintained have a primary interest 
in signatures) was, until just recently, 
a prize possession of the Boymans Mu- 
seum in Rotterdam. Following his ap- 
prehension and arrest, it may now be 
relegated to that institution’s cellar. 
Why? Is it of less value now because 
it has a heretofore unknown signature? 
If this be the case let us call ourselves 
autograph collectors, rather than art 
lovers. This work is no copy, it is a 
valid creation in the idiom of Vermeer. 
Many critics and art connoisseurs have, 
prior to the current disclosure, sung 
high praises for this creation by Van 
Meegeren. Among them was the dis- 
tinguished American art writer Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. In his Western Euro- 
pean Painting of the Renaissance he 
classifies this work as one of Vermeer’s 
finest efforts. Mr. Mather is a man of 
taste. It would be difficult to believe 
that another name in the lower left 
hand corner of this work should, in his, 
or anyone else’s opinion, invalidate it 
as a work of art. 


The creator of this picture is current- 
ly “painting for his life.” If he can 
prove that the “Vermeers” that he sold 
Hermann Goering for fabulous prices 
were “phoneys” he may well be freed 
of charges of collaboration with the 
enemy in his native Holland. In any 
case, in this observer’s opinion, these 
canvases that he has created should be 
among the Boymans Museum’s proudest 
possessions. It is hardly a slur to say of 
a painter ... “He paints just like Ver- 
meer.” —BEN WOLF. 


Photography Fellowship 


The Museum of Modern Art an- 
nounces what is, so far as they know, 
the first Fellowship devoted exclusively 
to photography. It will consist of $1,000 
to be awarded upon applications sub- 
mitted before February 1. Application 
by letter should be addressed to the 
Curator of Photography, the Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19, and should consist of a de- 
tailed statement of the candidate’s rec- 
ord and a statement of his project. This 
should:be accompanied by examples of 
his work. : 
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A Challenge—Rubens 
Or Was It Snyders? 


Dr. JAN-ALBERT GoRIS, eminent Bel- 
gian scholar and writer on art matters, 
recently wrote an article on the Rubens- 
Snyders controversy in News from Bel- 
gium. We quote: 

“Mr. Rogers Bordley, who is by na- 
ture a quiet and amiable man, is bent 
on starting one of the most terrible 
rows the restricted world of art critics 
has ever known. In 1943 and 1944 he 
published privately two brochures 
(Frans Snyders: An Essay and A Frans 
Snyders Note-book) in order to prove 
that most of the good painting atrib- 
uted to P. P. Rubens is in fact due to 
his pupil Frans Snyders.” 

Here, Mr. Bordley takes issue with 
Dr. Goris who names Snyders “pupil” 
of Rubens. Bordley maintains (among 
many’ other reasons for doing so) that 
no authoritative historian has consid- 
ered Snyders to be anything less than 
the most gifted collaborator to lend the 
work of Rubens assistance—which Ru- 
bens freely borrowed (for lack of tal- 
ent) from others already inscribed as 
master painters in their own right. 

Dr. Goris continues: “This is not the 
place to determine if Mr. Bordley is 
right in his contention. It is, however, 
quite certain that Snyders has not en- 
joyed the reputation he deserves as a 
painter. To that extent we may already 
agree with Mr. Bordleys’ ambitious and 
iconoclastic thesis, But if he wants to 
kill off Rubens in order to revive his 
pupil, he should exercise extreme cau- 
tion. It is probable, now that postal 
contact with Belgium is resumed, that 
a number of Belgian art critics are al- 
ready sharpening their swords and dag- 
gers to cleave Mr. Bordley in twain, so 
that Rubens’ escutcheon may remain 
unstained. 

“In the meantime Mr. Bordley has 
published another interesting brochure, 
A Frans Snyders Inventory, in which 
he transfers several famous Rubens 
paintings to Snyders, and furthermore 
he is preparing A Frans Snyders Ap- 
pendix. So Mr. Bordley shows no in- 
clination to repent.” 

Bordley affirms that he has taken his 
steps with considerable caution and pre- 
caution, and that he is prepared to wel- 
come challenges. 

Dr. Goris- concludes his observations 
by saying: “For the moment no critical 
Belgian knight in armor has met Mr. 
Bordley’s arguments, but sooner or later 
this is bound to happen and nobody 
knows who is going to lose his life and 
limb in the encounter,—Snyders, Ru- 
bens, or Bordley.” 


Flowers by Ochtman 


Large paintings of flowers in copper, 
china and pottery vases, standing on 
rumpled cloths or set against careful 
drapes attest to the earnestness with 
which Dorothy Ochtman, current ex- 
hibitor at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
lery, approaches her still-life work. 
Outstanding among the pictures are 
Chrysanthemum With Pine, in which 
luminous cloth is rendered in more 
subtle painting than that in most of the 
pictures and the large portrait, Leon 
Volkman, the Potter. (On view from 
Jan. 8 to Jan. 19.)—J. K. R. 
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RECENT PAINTINGS BY 
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We take pleasure in announcing that 


WARD EGGLESTON. amic. uswr 


has been released from active duty and will 
resume charge of his galleries January 1946. 


WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES 





161 WEST 57th STREET (Opp. Carnegie Hall) NEW YORK 
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Forged Maillols 

THE ABOVE REPRODUCTION of a drawing 
signed with Aristide Maillol’s charac- 
teristic signature came to us through 
John Rewald, European art writer now 
in New York. Mr. Rewald: 

“Sir: During the war years, while 
every contact with France was impos- 
sible, there appeared on the New York 
art market a number of drawings of- 
fered as works by Aristide Maillol and 
adorned with his characteristic signa- 
ture. They were obvious fakes, all done 
by the same more or less expert forger. 
Some of his products found their way 


Wonder Wheel by James Lechay 


NEW YORK IN WATERCOLOR 


LECHAY 


b 


JAMES 


January 7 - 26 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


11 EAST 57TH STREET «+ 





NEW YORK CITY 


into reputable establishments on 57th 
Street (the owner of one of these gal- 
leries himself soon recognized his error 
and kindly put the above photograph 
at my disposal). It was then my hope 
to obtain a statement by Maillol him- 
self, but with the liberation of France 
came also the news of the master’s 
death. This circumstance apparently 
has encouraged still another forger to 
make more drawings which are now 
being peddled in New York; they are 
all offered at suspiciously low prices. 

“Whereas forger No. 1 proceeded 
rather cleverly, unable however to sup- 
press a certain slickness acquired 
through some academic training, forger 
No. II evidently ignores even the sim- 
plest questions of anatomy; his draw- 
ings are not only awkward but down- 
right bad. Both derive their ‘inspira- 
tion’ from sculptures, drawings and 
prints by Maillol of which reproductions 
are available and it is easy to recognize 
in almost every case, in spite of certain 
changes, the original work from which 
they ‘borrowed.’ 

“I feel it my duty toward the artist 
himself as well as toward those whose 
good faith may be exploited to warn 
your readers and. to draw their atten- 
tion to the fact that Maillol has now 
reached the dubious height of fame 
where cuckoos begin to lay their ugly 
eggs in his nest.” 


Hilde Kayn Takes Another Prize 


A new, anonymous purchase prize of 
$500 for an oil painting (excluding por- 
traits) in the 120th Annual Exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, has 
been awarded to Good Samaritan by 
Hilde Kayn. 


12 EAST 57th STREET 


French Loot Returned 


PROBABLY MORE PERILOUS than the con- 
ditions of their stealth was the first 
lap of the return journey of more than 
6,000 French art treasures looted by 
the Germans from the Rothschild and 
other Paris collections. Hidden in 
Schloss Newschwanstein, a famous re- 
treat built by mad King Ludwig II of 
Bavaria in Fuessen, 70 miles southeast 
of Munich on the Austrian border, the 
two trainloads of paintings, statuary, 
rugs, tapestries, silverware and other 
items were part of the largest collec- 
tion of looted art, stolen from occupied 
countries by the Einsatzstab Rosenberg, 
the Nazi plunder organization. 

The works were carefully packed and 
crated by eight experts from Munich 
under the supervision of Capt. Edward 
E. Adams. Working against time to 
escape becoming snowbound and halting 
evacuation completely was a squad of 
cadets from a nearby naval training 
station who lowered the crates from 
the castle down the mountain side on 
specially built slidings. Truck drivers 
and security guards were provided by 
the French Government, The restora- 
tion is being carried out by the monu- 
ments and fine arts section of the 
United States Military Government. 


Hendy Heads London Gallery 


Philip Hendy, formerly associated 
with the Isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum in Boston and the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the National Gallery in London, 
according to a recent issue of the Mu- 
seum News. 


MODERN RELIGIOUS 
PAINTING 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
GROSVENOR NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


January 8 - February 2 


DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK 
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Dear John: MINNA CITRON 


Minna Citron Changes Interest and Approach 


ADMIRERS OF MINNA CITRON are going 
to receive a severe jolt when her exhi- 
bition of recent paintings opens at the 
ACA Galleries Jan. 7. Gone are the 
familiar figure studies painted with 
subdued palette and good-natured sat- 
ire, seen as expected in her one-man 
show at the same galleries last year. 
Textures, not people, now play the 
dominant role. Line is loose and free, 


Mr. Osgood’s Light by Stephen Etnier 


New Paintings by 


STEPHEN ETNIER 


UNTIL JANUARY 19 


MILCH GALLERIES 


108 WEST 57th STREET 
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color, rich and varied, paint, pressed, 
manipulated and woven. 

Typical of the experimental vigor of 
the paintings, all of which were exe- 
cuted during the past year, are Figure 
on Chair Arm, an abstracted nude in 
mottled tempera and calligraphic line; 
Ichthyopsida (under sea life) in tem- 
pera and ink; and Hauteur, in which 
striated color and significant line co- 


FRANK 


NEW YORK 


operate to excellent spatial effect. In 
the large nude, Resting, some of the old 
sense of caricature comes through, but 
again it is abstract qualities of picture- 
making which have absorbed the artist. 

Paintings in which new interest in 
spontaneous line and versatile pigment 
produce memorable results are the oil 
on paper, Dear John, almost Japanese in 
treatment of arched hand and flowing 
line of kimono, and a luminous On The 
Beach (oil on canvas) which will be 
seen this spring at the Virginia Mu- 
seum) and in which contrasting areas of 
opaque and transparent pigment are 
used to exciting effect. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED: 


Four Arts Awards 


With the opening of the 8th Annual 
Members Exhibition of the Society of 
the Four Arts in Palm Beach on De- 
cember 14, comes the announcement of 
the winners of six cash prizes, awarded 
by a jury composed of Mrs. Vaughan C. 
Spaulding, Mrs. William Lee McKim 
and Mrs. Marion Sims Wyeth. 

The William H. Donner, Jr., lst prize 
of $100 for oil painting went to Hop- 
kins Hensel’s Performers; the John 
Elliott Memorial 1st prize of $100 for 
sculpture, to Casualties by Ann Wea- 
ver; the Channing Hare list watercolor 
prize of $50, to Upland Farm in Autumn 
by Eliot O’Hara. Three second prizes 
in the same media went, respectively 
to Central Park South, N. Y. by Teng 
Chiu, Lovers by Madeline Herink, and 
Tropical Fruit by Jane Downs Carter. 

Murray Hoffman served as exhibition 
chairman for the Annual, which will be 
on view until January 13. 


REHN GALLERIES 
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MEMBERS EXHIBITION Jan. 6-20 


BRONX ARTISTS GUILD 


8th STREET GALLERY 


33 WEST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 
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JANET SOBEL 


ART OF THIS CENTURY 
30 West 57th Street, New York City 
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HUGO GNAM 
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DOROTHY OCHTMAN 
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Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
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Sixth Ave. “El’ at Third Street: JoHN SLOAN 
Lent by Whitney Museum to Akron Show 


40 Americans in Akron 
[Continued from page 10] 


Biglen Brothers Ready to Start the 
Race; and Toledo, Ryder’s The Spirit 
of Dawn. Five of The Eight were rep- 
resented, Luks by his splendid Mrs. 
Gamley, Sloan by Sixth Avenue Ele- 
vated at Third Street, Prendergast, Law- 
son and Davis. Notable among the more 
recent work were Maine subjects by 


Jane Street Find 


There’s something frightening about 
predictions, especially when they con- 
cern youth. There is always the danger 
that a brave new talent (particularly 
when it is aged 24) will either get in 
the wrong hands or worse yet, relax 
in an early success. This is a risk a 
critic must run unless he is to hide 
behind certainties. So much for the 
preamble. Judith Rothschild is current- 
ly holding her first one man show at 
the Jane Street Gallery, deep in the 
heart of Greenwich Village. This is a 
remarkable young talent. Abstract and 
non-objective in approach, she displays 
a sureness and maturity that belies 
her age. Color is sensitively understood, 
while space is created through the 
former, aided and abetted by dynamic 
line. A sense of rhythm and instinct 
concerning control makes Rothschild a 
genuine find. Particularly commended 
to your attention are Night Piece, Me- 
chanical Figures and Configuration. 

The artist is a former Hofmann stu- 
dent and does him credit. His impact 
is felt but it’s somehow short of “in- 
fluence.” The exhibition will continue 
until January 20. 

—BEN WOLF. 


Epitor’s Notre: As we go to press, 
word comes that Judith Rothschild has 
been awarded Second Prize in the Sec- 
ond Annual Exhibition at the Institute 
of Modern Art in Boston. The Jury con- 
sisted of five museum directors: Jere 
Abbott, William Douglas, Stuart C. 
Henry, Maud Morgan, Gordon B. Wash- 
burn. 


Hartley and Marin, the first of Stuart 
Davis’ Eggbeater series, a Kuhn acro- 
bat, Hopper’s Circle Theatre, a Kantor 
nude and Kuniyoshi’s early Cock Call- 
ing the Dawn. 

With expanded facilities the Institute 
plans an expanded program of changing 
exhibitions (photography, art objects, 
industrial and housing displays as well 
as painting and sculpture), and classes 
in arts and crafts. 


Women Winners 


Awarded honors in the 20th Annual 
Exhibition of the San Francisco Society 
of Women Artists, held recently at the 
San Francisco Museum of Art were: 

Leah Hamilton, first prize for her 
watercolor, Interior; Beverly Person, 
the Bailhache purchase prize for her 
watercolor, Corner Grocery; Caroline 
Martin, loan collection prize for her oil, 
Central Park Zoo and Gertrude Hart- 
man, applied and decorative art prize 
for her ceramic Autumn Bowl. Honor- 
ably mentioned by prize jurors Donald 
Bear (director of the Santa Barbara 
Museum), Charles Howard, Hamilton 
Wolf, Edgar Taylor and Professor Ste- 
phen Pepper were Marcia Bohr and 
Merle Hoesley. 


Western Foundation Closes 

The housing shortage, which must 
have caused individuals several million 
sleepless nights by now, has finally 
caught up with art. The Foundation of 
Western Art in Los Angeles was noti- 
fied that the building which it occupied 
had been leased as of January 1. Un- 
able to find another location suitable 
for gallery purposes, the Foundation 
will suspend activities for the duration 
of the crisis. 


Brown at Art Alliance 

Philadelphia painter Samuel J. Brown 
is currently holding a one-man show of 
oils and prints at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance. The work is devoted to the 
people, places, monuments and trees 
that struck the artist’s fancy during a 
recent trip to Mexico. 
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Concerning Models 


“Model—A person or thing that serves 
as an artist’s pattern; specif., a person 
who poses as a pattern to an artist.” 
... Webster. 


The above cold dictionary definition 
of that most important co-worker of 
the painter and sculptor gives but little 
hint of the rich romance that threads 
its way through the long history of the 
artist and his model. 

It was in Florence, about the year 
1500, that Leonardo Da Vinci came un- 
der the spell of Mona Lisa Gherardino, 
third wife of the aging Francesco di 
Bartolomeo di Zenobi del Giocondo, and 
began his only portrait existing today, 
that of the lady with the enigmatic 
smile. According to Leonardo’s con- 
temporary, Vasari, the artist employed 
“singers, musicians and mimes,” to en- 
tertain his fair sitter during the four 
long years he labored over the canvas 
that was purchased by Francois I. 


Raphael’s long search for a perfect 
model ended when he found his blonde 
Margharita in a square in Rome. Her 
father, The Fornaro (baker), refused 
to permit his lovely daughter to pose 
for the young favorite of the house of 
Medici, but finally, after Raphael had 
induced the Pope (Leo X) himself to 
write to Margharita’s family request- 
ing that she be permitted to pose for 
him, his wish was granted and La 
Fornarina belonged to the ages as well 
as to Raphael. 

Isabella Brandt inspired her husband, 
Peter Paul Rubens, and it is she who 
lives today as Mary Magdalen in his 
The Descent from the Cross. After her 
death in 1626, the artist, at the age of 
53, wed Helen Fourment, a child of 16, 
whose Flemish beauty is found in Ru- 
bens’ later works. 

The idyllic romance between Rem- 
brandt and Saskia is among the most 
famous between artist and model... 
after her death he was to wed another 
who had posed for him, his former ser- 
vant Hendrickje Stoffels. 

The twentieth century has not been 
lacking in colorful models. Suzanne 
Valadon, mother of Utrillo, a fine paint- 
er in her own right, began her career 
as a model on the left bank. The 1920’s 
brought the fabulous Kiki to fame. 
Witty, vivacious, she enchanted Paris 
with her great eyes and black bangs. 
An extrovert; her widely publicized ex- 
ploits might have shocked many on this 
side of the Atlantic, but in her native 
City of Light she was a reigning darl- 
ing, posing for Foujita, Kisling, Pascin, 
and Man Ray to name a few. Her amus- 
ing and daring Souvenirs, illustrated 
with her own drawings, is a twentieth 
century treasure in any art library. 

The list is long . . . from Greuze’s 
scandalously unfaithful little minx down 
the centuries . . . the artist can honest- 
ly say with Rudyard Kipling that... . 
“He learned about women from her.” 

—BEN WOLF. 
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Prize Prints 


WINNERS in the ist National Open 
Print Exhibition, sponsored by the Al- 
bany Print Club and held last month at 
the Albany Institute of History and Art, 
are: 

Armin Landeck, Club purchase prize 
for his drypoint, Washington Square 
Vista; Roberta Everett, Club purchase 
prize for best animal subject, for her 
lithograph, Anteater; Thomas W. Nason, 
William H. Hyde purchase prize for his 
copper engraving, Feeding the Chickens 
and Louis C. Rosenberg, Institute pur- 
chase prize for his drypoint, 8S. Stefano, 
Capri. 

Honorably mentioned by jurors Ernest 
Roth, Stow Wengenroth and John Davis 
Hatch, Jr., director of the Institute, 
were pictures by Leslie Crawford, Helen 
A. Loggie and Otis Philbrick. 


Mediaeval Manuscripts 


Currently on exhibition at the Phila- 
delphia Museum is an important collec- 
tion of 23 Medieval illuminated manu- 
scripts on vellum, the recent gift of 
Mrs. Philip S. Collins, wife of the late 
treasurer of the Curtis Publishing Co. 
The manuscripts, which date largely 
from the 15th century, formed the life- 
time collection of Mr. Collins and were 
acquired from such distinguished 
sources as the Beatty, Spitzer, Cort- 
landt Bishop and Marquis of Lothian 
libraries. 

Of major importance among the 
manuscripts is the French version of 
St. Augustine’s City of God (circa 1410) 
which contains more than 60 illumi- 
nated miniatures including a portrait 
of Raul de Praelles who translated the 
work from Latin to French. Equally 
famous in the collection is the Pem- 
broke Book of Hours (circa 1440) which 
displays a large illuminated miniature 
of the Earl of Pembroke kneeling be- 
fore a chapel altar thought to be Wilton 
Abbey. 


New National Institute Members 


Artists elected for 1946 as members 
of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters were: Reginald Marsh, Frank- 
lin Watkins, Donald DeLue (sculptor), 
Denys Wortman (cartoonist), Armin 
Landeck (etcher). Also elected was 
Architect David Adler. Admission to the 
Institute is limited to 250 life members 
and is bestowed only on those artists 
who, in the organization’s opinion, sur- 
vive temporary appeal in their work. 


Excuse It Please 


A recent interview with Stuart Davis 
by Ben Wolf inadvertently misquoted 
the artist. Davis’ medium consists of 
two-thirds linseed oil and one-third tur- 
pentine. This formula was reversed in 
the article. The artist explains that the 
mixture as wrongly quoted is, “too 
lacking in binding power.” Picasso Peale 
hangs his head in abject shame .. . he 
should have known better. 


SCULPTURES BY 


SCHONBAUER 


JANUARY 7-31 


MODERN ART STUDIO 


637 Madison Ave., N.E. cor. 59th St., N. Y. 









1945 OILS 


PATRICIA PHILLIPS 


JAN. 14- FEB. 16 


THE PINACOTHECA 


20 WEST 58th STREET NEW YORK 





Paintings by GEROME 


KAMROWSKI 


JANUARY 3-26 


MORTIMER BRANDT GALLERY 
15 E. 57th ST. | NEW YORK CITY 
Sn 












WATERCOLORS and CERAMICS 


W. B. DALTON 


January 7-16 


BONESTELL: 12 ©. 57 st. Ny. 
BROCKDORFF 


OILS © WATERCOLORS © PRINTS 


January 7-26 


NEW-AGE GALLERY, 138 W. 15 


(The Gallery Owned by Its Artists 
and Their Public) 






PAINTINGS BY 


EDGAR 


KIRBY 


JANUARY 8-26 
CARSTAIRS GALLERY, 11 E. 57, N. Y. 








RECENT WATERCOLORS 


BERNARD KLONIS 


JANUARY 7-25 


CONTEMPORARY 
A RT § 106€. 57th St., N. Y. 





DE HIRSH Jan. 10-26 


MARGULES 


© 15 RECENT WATERCOLORS 


Feigl Gallery 


601 MADISON AVENUE, at 57th Street, N. Y. 






“NANTUCKET 1945" 


ELY JACQUES KAHN 


January 7-19 


BONESTELL- 12 €. 57 st. N.Y. 


NON-OBJECTIVE PAINTINGS 


MEDARD KLEIN 


Jan. 5 Thru Jan. 31 


JOHN SNOWDEN GALLERY 


“ 432414 EAST 57th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 











BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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THE 
ART BOOK 
LIBRAR 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Paintin g Pot pourri 


“Portrait of America.” Preface by Ber- 
nard De Voto. Edited by Aimee Crane. 
1945. New York: Hyperion Press. Dis- 
tributed by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 69 
color plates and 32 two-tone litho- 
graphs. $10.00. 


The season’s largest, most expensive 
album of contemporary American art, 
Portrait of America, arrived on review- 
ers’ desks just in time to receive the 
worst critical panning accorded an art 
book this past year. No doubt the vol- 
ume of anger was unfairly enhanced by 
a growing irritation with skyrocketing 
printing costs and general deteriora- 
tion of quality which has marked books, 
along with all other articles, during the 
war years. But aside from printing 
problems which affect all publishers, 
the book merits much of its adverse 
criticism. 

Confused in editorial slant, the vol- 
ume is offered both as a portrait of 
America and an enthusiastic record of 
industrial-sponsored art. In both pur- 
poses it fails. 

Indiscriminate borrowing from busi- 
ness corporations has weighted the 
record with disproportionate represent- 
ation of certain artists, notably Bernard 
Lamotte, with five paintings of churches 
commissioned by De Beers Diamond 
Corp., and four by Rudolf Wetterau, 
all containing pipe smokers and done 
for Kaywoodie Pipe Co. 

While an honest study of the increas- 
ingly successful sponsorship of art by 
such firms as Pepsi-Cola, Britannica, 
Abbott Laboratories, Standard Oil, 
United States Brewers Foundation, 
Capehart, and De Beers, should have 
proved rewarding, Editor Aimee Crane 
has further weakened her presentation 
by using the sponsored and not always 
unrestricted art to illustrate her second 
theme: America as interpreted by her 
artists and segregated by states. 

The sense of place, however, is far 
from felt in pictures like the one la- 
beled Connecticut, an undistinguished 
portrait of young girl with diamond 
watch and ring (from De Beers collec- 
tion); nor is there anything but the 
printed word beneath to identify an- 
other demure fiancée with Alabama. 
Convenience too often dictated the qual- 
ity of reproductions used also, and it 
was only when no amount of pretend- 
ing could match pictures and region 
that Miss Crane went to the artists, 
museums, galleries and private collec- 
tors for more plates, an afterthought 
which provides some of the best repro- 
ductions in the book. The presence of 
some of these plates is often inexplica- 
ble from the point of view of unity 
(why George Bellows and William Har- 
nett, for example, as the sole repre- 
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sentatives of an older generation), but 
they are more than welcome. 

The third type of art shown—maga- 
zine cover illustration—also suffers 
from haphazard presentation. Instead 
of being placed in a separate unit the 
illustrations (from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and The New Yorker only) 
are incongruously grouped with easel 
paintings. 

To introduce this potpourri of good 
and bad reproductions Hyperion called 
upon a literary rather than art figure— 
Bernard de Voto. Mr. De Voto, whose 
pessimism concerning modern American 
literature stirred up a hot controversy 
last year, may have intended to do the 
same with art, but this time he wasn’t 
in his home field. His unfortunate re- 
view of art in America since the Civil 
War is filled with inaccuracies and too- 
broad generalizations, the sum of which 
is that America had a great American 
art until the Civil War when million- 
aires plundered Europe, distorted Amer- 
ican public taste, corrupted America’s 
artists by forcing them to study Euro- 


pean painting tradition, thus robbing. 


them of meaningful subject matter. 
But, De Voto continues, all the artists 
revolted and are now painting America 
for Americans. How or why this came 
about we are not fully told, but the 
largest contributing factor, according 
to Mr. De Voto, has been the subsidy 
of American art by industry. The rea- 
sons artists turned to Europe and then 
away from it are not discussed. The 
natural, gradual maturing of the art 
of a nation still comparatively young 
is also ignored, as are all other influ- 
encing factors, such as Mexican mural 
and graphic art, the W.P.A., and so on. 
Industry alone comes out the proud 
papa of America’s art renaissance. “One 
result of all this,” De Voto strangely 
concludes, “is that the best collections 
of modern American painting are not 
in museums, which have come only re- 
luctantly, especially the larger ones, 
to consider it purchasable, but in the 
halls and offices of corporations.” 
Obviously Mr. De Voto has never 
visited the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art in New York—or has forgotten. 


The Arts of Asia 


“Masterpieces of Persian Art,” by Ar- 
thur Upham Pope. With contributions 
by Phyllis Ackerman and Eric Schroe- 
der. 1945. New York: Dryden Press. 205 
pp. and 155 plates in black and white 
and color. $10.00. 


High on the list of volumes which 
span time and space to offer greater 
understanding of men and nations is 
Dryden’s first-off-the-press of an ambi- 
tious series of books which will cover 
“all the major arts of Asia.’’ Edited and 
written by Arthur Upham Pope, direc- 
tor of the Iranian Institute in New York 
City and an outstanding scholar whose 
messianic enthusiasm for a neglected 
field made him the subject of a New 
Yorker profile, Masterpieces of Persian 
Art offers a unique opportunity to study 
one of the greatest but perhaps least 
known art expression of all times. 

The majority of the 155 paintings 
and sculptures reproduced were seen 
in the brilliant exhibition of Persian 
art, arranged by Pope and held in New 
York City in 1940. Secured from Amer- 





ican and Canadian collections only, the 
exhibition, and now the book, empha- 
sizes the great treasure of Persian art 
available in this country (the Metro- 
politan Museum has the finest world 
collection), and should send many per- 
sons to museums to view examples of 
this oldest art, which, Pope asserts, an- 
tedates that of Egypt by five centuries. 

The introductory texts, which precede 
each group of excellent reproductions, 
are authoritative. Eric Schroeder of 
Harvard University has contributed a 
fine essay on Persian book art and 
Phyllis. Ackerman of the School for 
Asiatic Studies, chapters on pottery, 
bronzes, silver and textiles. 


For Beardsley Collectors 


“Aubrey Beardsley: Catalogue of Draw- 
ings and Bibliography,” by A. E. Gal- 
latin. 1945. New York: The Grolier Club. 
141 pp. of text and 7 illustrations. $6.00. 


Beardsley collectors will welcome this 
compact volume which comprises a cat- 
alogue of the artist’s drawings, a bibli- 
ography of books and articles; a file of 


-his literary work, a collection of his 


letters, catalogues of his exhibitions. 
The book is illustrated with five hith- 
erto unpublished and two unprinted, 
drawings as well as three unpublished 
photographs of the young genius who 
produced such profound impression 
upon his time in a brief, quarter-cen- 
tury life span. 


Poems of Hartley 


“Selected Poems by Marsden Hartley.” 
Edited and introduced by Henry G. 
Wells. 1945. New York: The Viking 
Press. 139 pp. of text and nine repro- 
ductions. $3.00. 


In his introduction to this posthu- 
mous volume of poetry—three-fifths of 
which are here printed for the first 
time—editor Wells says:' “The book 
will hold special interest for the many 
thousands of people who know Hartley’s 
paintings. Several of the lyrics bear 
the same titles, deal with the same sub- 
jects, and express the same emotional 
experiences as some of the best known 
pictures.” Hartley enthusiasts, there- 
fore, will want this book for several 
reasons although few will feel that the 
poems attain stature at all comparable 
to his painting. 


Max Band by Millier 

“The Art of Max Band,” by Arthur Mil- 
lier. 1945. Los Angeles: Borden Publish- 
ing Co. 12 pp. of text and more than 30 
full page black and white reproduc- 
tions. $5.50. 


A fine introduction to the work of 
Lithuanian-born Max Band, who along 
with so many other European artists 
and writers, found escape and peace in 
the United States, and in return are 
enriching the art of our more fortunate 
land. None of the reproductions are in 
color, but even so the portraits and fig- 
ure studies, encompassing compassion 
and dignity, together with the happier 
landscapes and still-lifes, reveal the 
talent which has brought high praises 
from European and American art 
critics. Arthur Millier, art critic of the 
Los Angeles Times, has written a wor- 
thy accompanying text. 
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ENGLISH LANDSCAPES 


AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


PORTRAITS PAINTED TO ORDER 


CHAPELLIER 


48 EAST 57th NEW YORK 
PLAZA 3-1538-9 


SCHONEMAN 


Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E.57 GALLERY New York, 22 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 













J. MORTIMER 


LICHTENAUER 


To Jan. 19 : 
ARGENT GALLERIES = 


42 West 57th St., N.Y. Illlililitiihi: 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


e 8. MACDONALD 
7055 Hillside, WRIGHT 
Hollywood 28, ° FEITELSON 
California 


Recent Paintings by al 


e LUNDEBERG 
e SKALING 


JOuHN 


McGREW 


PAINTINGS 
JANUARY 5-23 


Lilienfeld Galleries @ 21 £. 57 St., N.Y. 





from Lo4 Angetes— 


To respect, pack, ship, store, 
receive and distribute paint- 
ings and other objects of 
beauty and value has been 
our mission in life for more 
than forty years. 


BRUGGER Zev; FORWARDING SERVICE 


2232 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles Calif. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 












January 1, 1946 








A Modern Viewpoint 
By RALPH M. PEARSON == 
A Portrait of Mayor LaGuardia 


Evidence of our national divorce 
from the creative arts presses contin- 
ually upon us from many sides; the lat- 
est is the move by the Board of Esti- 
mate of New York City to buy the 
portrait of Mayor La Guardia by S. J. 
Woolf, New York Times staff artist, for 
$2,500, the said portrait to be hung in 
City Hall for the “benefit of posterity.” 
The Board has appropriated $7,500 to 
pay for this work and also two addi- 
tional portraits of former mayors, John 
P. O’Brien and James J. Walker, at 
the same price. These last two are yet 
to be commissioned. 

Let us admit at once for the sake 
of the argument that the general idea 
of preserving our mayors in portraits 
to hang for an unknown number of 
generations in City Hall is beyond re- 
proach—even when the line must per- 
force include the less worthy holders of 
that office. The issue lies in what kind 
of portraits and the relatively minor 
one of what price for the chosen type. 

There are two main types of por- 
traits—the factual record made with 
technical skill, and the creative-minded 
interpretation of character which is also 
a work of art in the great tradition of 
the ages. The factual record, or natur- 
alistic copy of surface truth, is a work 
of craft and a hangover of 19th century 
decadence and labels us, when we again 
approve it in the middle of the 20th 
century, as still being the unregenerate 
victims of that decadence. The creative 
interpretation, buttressed by the re- 
vitalizing knowledge bequeathed to us 
by the Modern Renaissance, is a work 
of art. Craft, in other words, is not art. 
Craft is a very plebeian affair with a 
fairly low run-of-the-mill market dol- 
lar value—except when swank, fame, 
social prestige, nerve or some such ir- 
relevent matters are allowed to inflate 
price for their own very practical ends. 
Genuine art is worth its weight in gold, 
so to speak; no price is too high for it. 

The Board did, however, take one 
wise precaution. It stipulated that the 
Municipal Art Commission should pass 
on the artistic merit of the portraits 
before the purchase should be consum- 
mated. This puts the Commission on the 
spot. It can continue, or do a construc- 
tive service in arresting the prevailing 
decadence in official portraiture. 





Herman Maril in Washington 

An exhibition of 30 gouaches by Her- 
man Maril marked the opening of the 
gallery of the New King-Smith School 
in Washington on November 25th. The 
paintings were executed during the art- 
ist’s spare moments while he was serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces. Since his re- 
lease he has been serving as head of 
the School’s art course. 


PAINTINGS 


—~—o~ 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 


69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 
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KENDE GALLERIES 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER » FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN - RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 





The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
penses or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5185. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 








HURLEY PASTEL 


CRAYONS 
are SNAPPY and 
BRILLIANT 
BUT DO NOT RUB OFF 





| WRITE FOR COLOR CARD TODAY 


~: HAND GROUND 
MCOUA gD 1L COLORS 


Powerful . . . No fillers used 
—Tonforms with the highest standards neces- 
sary for creating lasting pictures . . . Per- 
manency guaranteed . . . See your local 
dealers . . . Send for literature. 
BOCOUR COLORS, 2 West 15th St., New York 11, #. Y. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








Public Auction Sale 
January 24 at 8 p.m. 


TWENTY IMPORTANT 
MODERN FRENCH 
AND AMERICAN 


PAINTINGS 


From the Collection 
of the Late 


[SIR WILLIAM 
IVAN HORNE, ccm. 


Montreal 


a 












Nourrice Allaitant 
L’Etalage and Le 


Premier Bain 


COROT 







i i a i i 


DAUMIER 


Portrait of the 


Artist’s Wife CEZANNE 


Les Soeurs and 
La Toilette 





RENOIR 













Femme Rousse Assise dans le 
Jardin de M. Forest and Gueule 
de Bots TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


Old Chelsea Bridge PISSARRO 





The Seine at Bougival MONET 


Christ on the Sea 
of Galilee 


Siegfried and the 
Rhine Maidens and Moonlight 
at Sea RYDER 


Mother and Child CASSATT 


And works by Monticelli 
Bargue, Laurencin, Ernest Law- 
son and Maurice Sterne. 


DELACROIX 













Illustrated Catalogue 50c 
EXHIBITION FROM JAN. 19 
Closed Sunday 
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Christ on the Sea of Galilee: DELacrorx. In Van Horne Sale 


Parke-Bernet to Sell Van Horne Paintings 


THE FAMOUS ART COLLECTIONS of most 
of our late 19th and early 20th century 
industrial magnates have long since be- 
come public property—Mellon, Frick, 
Morgan, Huntington, et al. U. S.-born 
Sir William Van Horne was a contempo- 
rary of these men. Starting his railroad 
career in this country, he migrated to 
Canada to become Vice-President, Pres- 
ident and Chairman of the Board of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad—and a 
knight during the latter part of the last 
century. 


The bulk of the Van Horne painting 
collection found its way into Canadian 
museums some time ago, but a residue 
of twenty important 19th and 20th cen- 
tury French and American works will 
be sold at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
on the evening of January 24. 

Among the French pictures are two 
Daumier subjects, L’Etalage and Le 
Premier Bain, both exhibited at the 
Exposition Daumier, Paris, 1878; a Cé- 
zanne Portrait of the Artist’s Wife, 
painted about 1885 and described and 
illustrated by Venturi; Delacroix’s 
Christ on the Sea of Galilee, formerly 
in the Collection Barbedienne, Paris; 
Corot’s Nourrice Allaitant, once in the 
Basche and Vever collections, Paris, 
and shown there in the Exposition Cen- 
tenaire, 1895; Renoir’s Les Soeurs and 
La Toilette; Toulouse-Lautrec’s Femme 
Rousse Assise dans le Jardin de M. For- 
est and Gueule de Bois; Pissarro’s Old 
Chelsea Bridge, London; Monet’s The 
Seine at Bougivil; works by Monticelli, 
Laurencin and Bargue. 

Highlight of the American group is 


Watercolors of 
New Hampshire and Mexico 


MARGARET 


POTTER 


Jan. 2-19 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57th St., N. Y. 


Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens by 
Ryder, shown in the Ryder Memorial 
Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
in 1918, and his Moonlight at Sea, both 
described and illustrated by Roger Fry. 
Mary Cassatt is represented by a typi- 
cally charming Mother and Child, Law- 
son by Early Spring, and Maurice 
Sterne by Dawn. The collection will be 
on exhibition from January 19. 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gai- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Millet: La Fileuse (P-B, Thanhouser) M. 
PRIOE BTID sy  cxccevensteceoshocbateanosectaibconsontodl $6,750 
Corot: Le Grand Chene au Bord des Lagunes 
(P-B, Thanhouser) John Nicholson Gal- 
BOTT acnscniecsnccnstnusnesocesinensicsitnseepeeebunehagninnes 4.750 
Whistler: The Thames from _ Battersea 
Bridge (P-B, Thanhouser) Macbeth Gal- 






ER A 
Boudin: River at Bordeaux (P-B, Than- 

houser) M. Baccolino ............ccccccccccssccsess 2,000 
Schreyer: Arab Scouts (P-B, Thanhouser) 

2 UR 6a ee 2,000 
Boudin: Le Port de Trouville (P-B, Than- 

houser) Private Collector 800 
Corot: Paysage (P-B, Thanhouser) Private 

CIID © snnitecccnstjecesietsaatanwisceqivdehesinecininsceiie ,300 


Furniture and Decorations 


Louis XV Gobelins Tapestry, after Coypel 

(P-B, Willys) Private Collector ............ $10,000 
Famille Noire Hawthorn Baluster Vase 

P-B, Willys) C. T. Loo 
Pair Empire Wrought Gilded Silver Cov- 

ered Tureens (P-B, Willys) M. V. Hor- 

SEL SANE, . - cthiniicosiailicuhictapakelaicbatioembabluedisuetacte 6,200 
Louis XV Carved and Laque Canape in 

Aubusson Silk-Woven Tapestry (P-B, 


8,000 


PERG). PRED SING. > vececevnicticbianniccpeceschiee 5,600 
Pair Empire Wrought Gilded Silver Tu- 

reens (P-B, Willys) M. V. Horgan .... 5,400 
Brussels Gothic Tapestry (P-B, Straus) 

Bs SIE: - MNEs. - asveprunsdrnnccasseemadiauanaieaeintes 5,100 
Two Turquoise Blue Baluster Vases, K’ang 

Hsi (P-B, Willys) Private Collector .... 4,600 
Famille Noire Hawthorn Baluster Vase (P- 

B, Willys) Private Collector ................ 3,500 
Indo-Ispahan Carpet (P-B, Straus) Sam 

GOINEIE: <dintnssscueatocnnninvesececusivevsaniecsnnesedbanenannee 2,900 
Louis XV Inlaid Kingwood Writing Table 

(P-B, Willys) Victor Bacchi .............++ 2,600 


Lang Yao Apple Green Jar, K’ang Hsi 
CP, Witipet  O.. We “WOM. cccscatsersctinccene 2,400 
Lang Yao Gallipot, K’ang Hsi (P-B, 


Willys) Frank Partridge ............:c0:ss+00 2,200 
Pair K’ang Hsi Fu-Dog Statuettes (P-B, 
Willys) Ralph Chait ...........cccccesescescrncere 2,100 
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January 2, 3, 4, 5, Wednesday through Saturday 


afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Art Property 
from the Estate of the late Florence S. Schu- 
ette (Mrs. Robert W. Schuette). Ivory carvings. 
sterling silver and silver plate. Chinese por- 
celains and semi-precious mineral carvings, table 
porcelains and glass, linens and laces, brocades 
and other textiles, fans, decorative miniatures. 
Paintings by Renoir. Drouais, Lawrence and 
other French and English masters. Brussels and 
other tapestries and Oriental rugs. Renaissance. 
English and French style furniture. Now on 
exhibition. 


January 2, Wednesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries: Books from the Estate of the Late 
Florence S. Schuette. Finely bound library sets 
of standard authors, books with miniatures in- 
set in the bindings, etc. Now on exhibition. 


January 8 and 9, Tuesday evening, Wednesday 


afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Books Col- 
lected by the Late R. Jay Flick, Lenox, Mass. 
Sporting and color plate books illustrated by 
Alken, Rowlandson, the Cruikshanks and other 
famous 18th and 19th centry illustrators; first 
editions of W. H. Herbert including Warwick 
Woodlands and My Shooting Box; finely bound 
— = standard authors. Exhibition from 
an. 4, 


January 9, Wednesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Prints Collected by the Late Robert 
Hartshorne, Highlands, N. J. Etchings and en- 
gravings, including work by Cassatt, Whist!er. 
Callot, Matisse, Picasso and others. Exhibition 
from Jan. 4. 


January 10 and 11, Thursday and Friday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Furniture and 
Decorations Belonging to Mrs. Radcliffe Swin- 
nerton. Estate of the Late Katherine W. D. Her- 
bert, Other Owners. American, English and an- 
tique Swedish furniture and decorations. French 
and Italian 18th century furniture. A group of 
American 18th century antiques descended in 
the Taber-Wyman-Drummond family, including 
a Chippendale mahogany serpentine chest of 
drawers, fine mirrors, a banjo clock by Elnathan 
Taber. Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Chippendale 
desks, cabinets and chairs. European and Chi- 
nese porcelains. Exhibition from Jan. 5. 


January 12, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Adams-Quincy Heirlooms. From the heri- 
tage of Mary Adams Quincy (1846-1929). 
sranddaughter of John Quincy Adams. Early 
American, Georgian and Continental silver, in- 


GIMBELS SALE 


| . 


PRECIOUS BRONZES 


PROBABLY THE LARGEST 
PRIVATELY OWNED COLLECTION 
OF BRONZES IN THE COUNTRY 


includes 


“LA DANSEUSE” by Jo Davidson, 
American, 20th Century. 11 Inches High. 


$298 


(Gimpe BROTHERS 


33rd Street and Broadway 
New York 1, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-5100 


cluding a fluted silver oval teapot on stand, by 
Paul Revere; a large two-handled cup with 
cover by John Coney, both formerly on ex- 
hibition at the Fogg Museum. Historic paint- 
ings, including two portraits by Gilbert Stuart 
and fine miniature portraits. Laces. Exhibition 
from Jan. 5. 


January 15 and 16, Tuesday and Wednesday 


afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Books be- 
longing to the Estate of the Late Lewis M. 
Isaacs, John L. Kemmerer, others. English and 
American first editions, including works of 
Anthony Trollope; autographs, Americana; 
books on music, the theatre, travel; sporting 
and other books. Exhibition from Jan. 11. 


January 17, 18 and 19, Thursday through Satur- 


day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Furni- 
ture, Silver and Decorations belonging to the 
Estate of the Late Henry W. Taft, to Lloyd 
W. Griscom, others. Georgian, antique Con- 
tinental and other silver; paintings and prints; 
Chinese semi-precious mineral carvings, por- 
celain and pottery; English, French and Italian 
furniture; tapestries, Oriental rugs; table glass, 
porcelains, linens and laces. Exhibition from 
Jan. 12. 


January 21 and 22, Monday evening and Tues- 


day afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Literary 
Property Collected by the late C. Will Chappell, 
others. Library sets of standard authors; in- 
cunabula; manuscripts; autographs; German lit- 
erature including important collection of the 
work of Goethe. Exhibition from Jan. 17. 


January 23, Wednesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries: Print collection of the late Robert Harts- 
horne, Part I. Fine prints by Cassatt, Cézanne, 
Degas, Gauguin, Goya, Ingres, Manet, Matisse, 
Picasso, Pissarro, Redon, Renoir, others. A 
group of Whistler’s Venetian subjects and a 
collection of the works of Jacques Callot. Ex- 
hibition from Jan. 18. 


January 24, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Paintings from the collection of the 
late Sir William Van Horne, Montreal, sold 
by the order of his heirs. An important col- 
lection of twenty modern French and American 
paintings. Exhibition from Jan. 19. 


January 26, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: French XVIII century furniture and 
objects of art from various collections. Louis 


XVI furniture, featuring an acajou console 
désserte mounted in bronze doré; a bronze and 
marble jardiniere by Clodion; an acajou and 


tulipwood occasional table with top of Sévres 
porcelain; a Louis XVI Sévres bisque porcelain 
statuette by Falconet; and pair of Sévres por- 
celain urns with painted decorations and bronze 
doré mounts. Tapestries, rugs, fabrics, and two 
Ispahan carpets, one formerly in the Clarence 
H. Mackay collection. Exhibition from Jan. 19. 


Fifth Floor 


Kirby, Primitive 

Ir THE NEw YEAR is anything like its 
predecessors we may look forward to a 
bumper crop of primitives this season. 
From Brooklyn to Sweden the galleries 
have brought us naive and proudly inno- 
cent painters who have set down their 
view of the world without benefit of 
training. 

First for 1946 is Edgar Kirby whose 
paintings of New York and Washington 
will be on view at the Carroll Carstairs 
Gallery from Jan. 8 to Jan. 26. Born in 
Egypt of British parents Kirby spent 
the war years in Washington, D. C., 
where he served as British Liaison Offi- 
cer with the Office of Censorship. The 
latter organization was housed in a 
building directly opposite the National 
Gallery of Art and it was this proximity 
which brought about the current exhi- 
bition. 

Probably if Kirby had had a heartier 
appetite he would never have become a 
painter for a press release informs us 
that “many luncheon intervals were 
spent looking at pictures, one in par- 
ticular, Montmartre in the Spring by 
Pissarro inspired him to begin paint- 
ing.” In the spring of 1944, the release 
continues, his wife presented him with 
a box of oils from Macy’s department 
store and “since the end of hostilities, 
encouraged by many _ enthusiastic 
friends, he has spent all his time paint- 
ing.” 

The pictures on exhibition are a 
graceful beginning. Painted in pleasant, 
pastel palette with cheerfulness and 
feeling for impressionist art they are a 
record of happily spent hours.—J. K. R. 





“LA DANSEUSE” by Jo Davidson, American 20th Century. 
1l inches high. $298. 
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“‘We enjoy the ithy oonts and long-haired 


Plomets, as the Herr Gott 

Enjoys his comets.” 
From “Analysis of a Theme” 
by Wallace Stevens published 
in a recent issue of View. 


Believe me if all thy endearing young 
Plomets 
Were to meet with a Boojum perplexed 
by your comets 
And softly and suddenly vanish away 
In the mid’st of the jibberish you're try- 
ing to say 
. . I'd not be sorry. 
Sincerely 
An Ithy Oont (short haired 
variety) 


P.S. In the future please don’t place 
my name in lower case. . . my family is 
every bit as good as any Plomet’s. 

* 7 * 


Information please ... is there a 
scholar in the crowd? I recently dis- 
covered an old volume in a second-hand 
book shop by one John Smith titled 
“Art of Painting in Oyl,” printed in 
London in 1705. My attempts to find out 
more concerning the author logically 
led me to Bryan’s Dictionary of Paint- 
ers and Engravers. There I discovered 
no less than nine John Smiths of which, 
one, born in Daventry in 1652, the son 
of an engraver, seems to be the one I 
seek. He apparently engraved plates for 
Sir Godfrey Kneller who painted his 


portrait now hanging, according to 

Bryan’s, in the National Gallery in Lon- 

don... does any reader know whether 

or not he is the same artist who au- 

thored this treatise? 
* > * 

Sweet revenge dept. Coulton 
Waugh, son of the late Frederick 
Waugh of seascape fame, has long been 
the creator of a popular cartoon strip 
titled “Dicky Dare” . Not long back 
he decided that he wanted to give it 
up, and, in due course, an cpen com- 
petition was held by the Associated 
Press, to find someone to carry it on. 
One Miss Odin Burvik won. Miss Burvik 
was a former assistant of Coulton... 
Well . . . it’s still in the family .. . he 
married the girl! 

* a 

“The trouble with much of abstract 
art today is the same trouble every im- 
portant development in the arts encoun- 
ters sooner or later: It has attracted to 
its following talents lacking in essential 
creative ability, satisfied to tag along 
after the leaders. True abstract artists 
like Mondrian, Brancusi or the con- 
structivist Antoine Pevsner arrive at 
their condensations of form through a 
legitimate need to sum up exterior life 
in such a style. But their followers look- 
ing only at the result feel there is no 
longer any need to turn to the world of 
appearances, even by allusion; in fact 
they exert every effort to keep their 
work from its contamination.—James J. 
Sweeney in the Partisan Review. 

> * * 


“The fine arts once divorcing them- 
selves from truth are quite certain to 
fall mad, if they do not die.’”—Thomas 
Carlyle. 

* a * 

High time someone reprinted “The 
Cellini Plaque” ... did you ever read 
it? Unless memory fails me, it was 
published somewhere in the mid-twen- 
ties and was authored by Harold Mac- 
Grath . . . Had to do with a lovable 
Italian art swindler .. . who “bam- 
boozled” internationally . wonder 


ine Artist (Quality 
COLORS 


and Related Products 


Made by 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


produced to conform 
to the exacting standards 
and specifications of The 
American Artists Profes- 

sional League. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


Baltimore 1, Md. 








Chance Meeting by Picasso PEALE 


why there’s so little literature like it 
today. The last work I recall in the 
same category is Booth Tarkinton’s 
chuckleful Rumbin Galleries ... High 
time for a new one! 
o = » 
DEFINITIONS 


BrusH: A deadly weapon. when loaded 
with paint. Frequently less harmful in 
children’s hands than in adult ones. 

ACADAMICIAN: A term of reproach 
among the Avant Garde. 

AVANT GARDE: A term of reproach 
among Acadamicians. 

ARTIST: Originally a title reserved for 
Guild Members, today loosely applied 
to any owner of a sketch box. 

JuRY MEMBER: One who can be cer- 
tain of death, taxes and abuse. 

ae * * 


The other day a fair young Miss 
journeyed to our subscription depart- 
ment to enter a gift subscription for a 
friend . . . her bon mot to Marie (in 
the aforementioned dept.) should be 
preserved for posterity ...Said she... 
“I don’t know anything about art... 
but, I suppose, people who do, like this 
magazine.” . .. Lady, that’s our fondest 
hope. 

» ~ * 

Arthur B. Carles has a way of put- 
ting things . . . remember a comment 
he made to me a few years back con- 
cerning watercolors ... “They terrify 
me,” he said. ... “They get so beauti- 
ful so quick.” 

* & 2 

Picasso Peale warns those who stead- 
fastly refuse to make the reviewer's 
life easier by titling their pictures in 
exhibitions ... “It is far better to call 
one’s own pictures names... than to 
force the critics to do it for you.” 

* ~ ® 


Say if your copy of the Dicest has 
been arriving late ... have pity... 
the post-war world may have arrived in 
so far as other fields of endeavor are 
concerned . . . but our production dept. 
seems to be still fighting the battle of 
the bulging bottle-neck. Address com- 
plaints to our printers and binders .. . 
we'd love it. 


rower ROSENTHAL, INC. 


Artists’ Materials of Every acai 
Pre-War Materials aa 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


AL E. St ST. steyvesnt 9.202 
The Art Digest 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
Jackson, Miss. 


34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL 
PAINTINGS. Feb. 1-28. Municipal Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists. Entry fee, 
$1. Prizes and honorable mentions. Work 
due Jan. 20. For further information write 
Mississippi Art Association Municipal Art 
Gallery, 839 North State St., Jackson. 


5TH NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBI- 
TION. April 1-30. Municipal Art Gallery. 
Open to all artists. Works must be matted, 
no frames. Prizes and honorable men- 
tions. Work due March 20. For further 
information write Mississippi Art Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Art Gallery, 839 North 
State St., Jackson, Miss. 


New York, N. Y. 


120TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PRINTS, 
WATERCOLORS AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Mar. 13-Apr. 1, 1946. National Academy 
of Design. By invitation and by jury. En- 
try cards due Feb. 8. Work due Feb. 15. 
Prizes. For further information write John 
Taylor Arms, Chairman Exhibition, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


79TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMER- 
ICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 1- 
24. National Academy of Design. Open to 
all artists. Media: Watercolor. Fee for 
Non-members $3.00. Work due Jan. 24. 
For further information write National 
Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

54TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS. 
Apr. 14-29. National Academy of Design. 
Open to members only. Media: all. Work 
due April 3. For further information write 
Miss Josephine Droege, c/o Argent Gal- 
leries, 42 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

20TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMER- 
ICAN WOOD-ENGRAVINGS, WOODCUTS 
AND BLOCK PRINTS. Feb. 15-Mar. 8. 
Print Club.. Open to all artists. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee 50c for non-members. 
Work due Feb. 4. For further informa- 
tion write The Print Club, 1614 Latimer 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. : 


chmond, Va 


Ri ,° 
5TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 


TEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING. 
Opens Mar. 30, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. Open to all living American artists. 
Media: paintings. $3,000 in purchase prizes. 
Jury comprises Henry Varnum Poor, chair- 
man; Jon Corbino, Waldo Peirce, Henry 
Schnakenberg and Karl Zerbe. Entry cards 
due Feb. 16; work received either at W. S. 
Budworth and Son, 424 W. 52 St., New 
York 19, or at the Museum. Work due in 
New York Feb. 19, or in Virginia Feb. 25. 
For further information and entry cards 
write Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


San Francisco, Calif. 

1ST SPRING ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 
3-30. California Palace of Legion of Honor. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, tempera. 
Two paintings may be submitted by each 
artist, none must exceed 4’x4’. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $2,000. Entry cards due by Mar. 1. 
Local artists’ work due bet. 10 a. m. and 
5 p. m., Mar. 8, 9, 10, 11. Out-of-town work 
due before Mar. 13. 

10TH ANNUAL SAN FRANCISCO ART AS- 
SOCIATION EXHIBITION OF DRAW- 
INGS AND PRINTS. Feb. 13-March 10. 
San Francisco Museum of Art. Open to 
all artists. Media: drawing, etching, litho- 
graphs, block prints, engravings, collage 
monotype, silk screen. Work may be un- 
framed; mat sizes not to exceed 16”x20” 
or 18”x22”, entries exceeding these sizes 
must be framed and glassed. Jury of se- 
lection. Prizes totaling $100. Entry cards 
due Jan. 21. Work due Jan. 23. For fur- 
ther information write San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, Civic Center, San Francisco, 

Seattle, Wash. 

NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERDS’ 18TH AN- 
NUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Mar. 6-Apr. 7. Seattle Art Museum. Open 
to all artists. Media: all print. Entry fee, 
$1. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. 11. Work due Feb. 13. For fur- 
ther information write Eleanor Honning- 
fort, Secretary, 713 16th St., Seattle, Wash. 

Wichita, Kansas 

DECORATIVE ARTS—CERAMICS. Wichita 
Art Association Galleries. Open to all 
craftsmen artists. Media: silversmithing 
and jewelry, weaving, ceramics. Entrance 
fee $2.00. Jury. Prizes in all media. Entry 
cards and work due April 20, 1946. Ex- 
hibition May 4 to 31, 1946. Write for entry 
blanks, Wichita Art Association, 401 North 
Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Athens, Ohio 
OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 1-21. Edwin Watts 


Chubb Gallery. Open to residents of Ohio, 
Ind., Ill., W. Va., Pa., Ky. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Feb. 15. Work due Feb. 11-21. For further 
information write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, 
Conse of Fine Arts, Ohio University; Ath- 
ens, Ohio. 


Conway, Ark. 


STATE EXHIBITION OF ARKANSAS ART- 
ISTS. Feb. 1-28. Hendrix College. Open to 
residents and former residents of Arkansas. 
Media: oil, sculpture, watercolor, graphic 
arts. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Jan. 15. For 
further information write Art Department, 
Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ANNUAL PRINT COMPETITION, FRIENDS 
OF AMERICAN ART. Feb. 11-Mar. 1. 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery. For Western 
Michigan Artists only. Media: Original 
work in lithograph, block print, wood en- 
graving, etching, drypoint, aquatint and 
mezzotints. No monoprints accepted. Work 
must be matted, no frames. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due Feb. 1. For further informa- 
tion write Lorraine B. Adams, President, 
Friends of American Art, 230 KE. Fulton 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 

17TH ANNUAL STATEWIDE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Jan. 27-Feb. 10. Residents of 
California. Media: oil, watercolor or pas- 
tel. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards available. 
Work due Jan. 19. For further informa- 
tion write Margaret E. Rogers, 99 “B”" 
Pilkington Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Utica, N. Y. 


9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION FOR ART- 
ISTS OF UTICA AND CENTRAL NEW 
YORK. Feb. 3-Feb. 24. Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute. Open to artists of Utica 
and environs. Media: three works in oil, 
watercolor, gouache, sculpture, graphic art 
or drawing are eligible. Pictures should be 
framed. Jury. $400 in purchase prizes. 
Entry cards due Jan. 8th; work due Jan. 
8-Jan. 23. Work should be sent to Com- 
munity Arts Building, Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute, 318 Genesee St., Utica 


Worcester, Mass. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY ARTISTS 
AND CRAFTSMEN OF WORCESTER 
COUNTY. Feb. 14-Mar. 17, 1946. Wor- 
cester Art Museum. Open to past and 
present residents of orcester County. 
Media: oils, watercolors, drawings, prints 
and sculpture; crafts: jewelry, metalwork, 
pottery, weaving, wood-carving, leather- 
work, book-binding, block-printing, and 
decorated tin and wooden-ware. Jury. En- 
try cards due Jan. 12. 


Winsor & Newton Sue, 31 Union Square West, New York City 


MANUFACTURED BY WINSOR & NEWTON, LTO. AT WEALOSTONE, ENGLAND 


MONTREAL 


January 1, 1946 
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CANADIAN ACENTS 
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B.A. Degree Program 
in Creative Art 


Career courses providing exten- 
sive studio practice in accredited 
curriculum of liberal arts. Access 
to Washington’s great collections. 


PAINTING e DRAWING 
COMPOSITION 


Classes admitted in February. 
June and September. Campus 
residence halls. Veterans enroll 
under Public Law 346. 


@ Write for catalog and veter- 
ans’ bulletin to The Registrar... 


The AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


Washington 6, District of Columbia 


Wesleyan Conservatory 


and School of Fine Arts 
A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
For Catalogue and information address: 
The Dean: WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


| MACON, GEORGIA 


RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 

cyool art education centers. Fashion, 
int., advertising, indus. design. 

GN Textile eng. design; painting, {l- 

DES lus., sculpture, architecture, land- 
seape architecture, art educ. 16 

bidgs., textile plant, studios, labs, 

oe d dorms, museum, theatre. Social 
ee program. Coed. Est. 1877. Catalog. 
B.S. 18 College St., Providence 3, R. 1. 















‘PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


Fall and Winter Classes in New York City 
Opening Oct. 15th. For information write to 


Cernegie Hall, 56th St. at 7th Ave. 
Mew York, N. Y. Clrele 7-5146 


RADO SPRINGS 


ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett. 


Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 


Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, li 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


@ Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal end oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


LEAR 







STUART STUDIOS, Room 516 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name 
ee 
ee 
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Washington Nemnsletter 


By Peggy F. Crawford 


WASHINGTON boasts one unique art 
dealer and entrepreneur, Caresse Cros- 
by. Her gallery at 1606 Twentieth Street, 
N.W. has presented one lively show af- 
ter another during its two-year exist- 
ence. 

Having lived and functioned in the 
art worlds of France and the United 
States for many years, Mrs. Crosby’s 
taste is catholic. Her fearless choice 
of artists is based on her aesthetic be- 
liefs rather than commercial or pro- 
vincial criteria. That the public often 
agrees with her is exemplified by her 
discovery of Romare Bearden, to whom 
she gave his first two exhibitions, and 
whose later New York showing sold 
out immediately. 

The Crosby Gallery has been closed 
this fall, while Mrs. Crosby was in 
Paris arranging publication of the sec- 
ond volume of Portfolio, the intercon- 
tinental quarterly of which she is edi- 
tor. Portfolio II repeats the stimulating 
performance of the first issue (reviewed 
in this column October 1, 1945), offer- 
ing varied fare of drawings, poetry, 
prose, music, photographs, each on a 
detached leaf. A new feature is the in- 
clusion of an original Matisse litho- 
graph in the deluxe edition ($25; 200 
copies only). The regular edition ($3) 
contains instead a reproduction of. a 
recent charcoal drawing by him. 

Although readers are given a taste 
of the American cultural scene, the 
predominant note in this issué is French. 
Prose by leading French writers sheds 
light on the current political situation. 
Works in other media, with the excep- 
tion of painting, give us a sense of the 
new youthful spirit of France today. In 
the visual field, apparently, the estab- 
lished masters, Picasso and Matisse, 
still hold sway. Two writings by twelve- 
year-olds are startling in their revela- 
tion of how war can mature a child 
betimes. Almost all the writing appears 
in French and English. 


Grandville Exhibition 


Early in January the Crosby Gallery 
resumes its regular activities with an 


exhibition of the work of Grandville, 
French engraver, contemporary of Dau- 
mier and Gavarni. Books containing his 
work from Mrs. Crosby’s own collec- 
tion, and from the Washington Public 
Library, will be supplemented by huge 
photo-montages, five feet high, of scenes 
from Grandville’s The Public and Pri- 
vate Life of Animals. This 19th century 
surrealist, who exerted strong influence 
on such later fantasists as Teniel and 
Walt Disney, is having a growing re- 
vival in Europe today. 


Zack and Krylenko 


Ruth Zack is currently holding her 
first one-man show at the Bonestell Gal- 
lery. Included are heavily pigmented 
oils and rhythmetic sculpture. Homeless 
refugees thread their way through a 
somber landscape titled The Remnant. 
Appealing sloe-eyed children dominate 
Winter while charming color passages 
make Summer Scene outstanding in this 
promising first showing. Particularly 
noted among the sculpture are a well 
organized Solace and a graceful figure 
group titled Symphonic Movement. 

Paintings on tinted papers by Eliena 
Krylenko titled Lyrics of Martha’s Vine- 
yard are also currently to be seen at the 
Bonestell Gallery. Crisp color as in 
Autumn Wind and a knowledge of fig- 
ure drawing as shown in Elysian Bath- 
ers testify as to the artist’s proficiency: 
This reviewer has but one complaint. In 
all the work present he felt that much 
more could be said by this talented 
painter if it were not for an apparent 
reliance upon the considerable facility 
she unquestionably possesses. In the 
more solidly worked examples such as 
Sunflowers and Goldenrod the artist 
gives a hint of her real abilities. (To 
continue to Jan. 5.)—B. W. 


Boris Margo to Teach 


Boris Margo has just been appointed 
to the faculty of the American Univer- 
sity in Washington according to release 
received from Paul F. Douglass, presi- 
dent of the University. The artist will 
function as lecturer and teacher of 
painting. His classes will begin Feb. 
llth when a special six-weeks’ course 
will be offered. 













WINTER SESSION 
“The School of Modern Art” 


FALL SESSION 
208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART 


University of 
GEORGIA 


DEPARTMENT OF ART, ATHENS, GEORGIA 
Fields of concentration: Drawing and painting, Ilestration, 
advertising art, design and crafts, art education, ceramics, 
interior design. Degree courses leading te BFA and MFA. 
Dormitories. New Fine Arts building. Summer school. 
Write for information to: 


LAMAR DODD, Head of the Department 


1 California College 
it of Arts & Crafts 


Fine and Applied Arts and Art 
Education Degrees Granted. 


Spring Term Opens January 7th, 1946 


Write for Catalog. Spencer Macky, President 
Broadway at College * Oakland 11 - California 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 


DEAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $20 a Semester. 


Write for Catalogue B. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1946 


eae Se aes $0 Senne Teens. Crafts, 
Advertising and ume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage oan "oa. Catalogs on request. 









ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture. 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training Course. Students may lve 
in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

2ND SEMESTER REGISTRATION FEB. 4 & 5 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 





Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 


Bulletinge on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


aenses INSTITUTE 
7 ART and SCHOOL of DESICN 
einen Painting. Sculpture. Ceram- 
pi pid bons kL ae Ta 
terior and Advertisin ede 3 — 
Illustration. Low tuition. 
mer School. Beautiful campus. Girls Decnisny. 
Write for catalog 
Dept. 1416, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 


the School jor Ant Studies 


CLASSES IN... 
PAINTING @ SCULPTURE @ DRAWING 
Instructors and Lecturers: 
EVERGOOD - FIENE - GLICKMAN : LEVI 
PEIRCE - PICKEN : REFREGIER - ROSENTHAL 
2231 B’WAY AT 79TH ST., WN. Y. TR 7-1760 


ARCHIPENKO 


ART & TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL 


224 W. 4th ST. cor. 7th AVE., N. Y. C. 
—CATALOGUE ON REQUEST— 






CLEARWATER MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 
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Imaginative Ceramists 


A NEw spirit of experimentation dis- 
tinguished the New York Society of 
Ceramic Arts’ 54th Annual, held at the 
Argent Galleries during December. 
Once again exhibits ranged from coy 
Victorian poodles to handsome plates 
and bowls worked with fine skill; but 
the dominating note was one of vig- 
orous study and a desire on the part of 
many to raise ceramics from a craft to 
a fine art. Setting this new mood were 
ceramic works by famous sculptors: 
Archipenko’s marvel of simplicity and 
movement, Spanish Woman (1942), his 
earlier Silhouette in silver plated terra 
cotta (1934) and a beautiful head of 
young Billy by Jose de Creeft. 

Outstanding among the experiments 
in technique and medium were Frances 
Serber’s collaboration with Robert 
Gwathmey in Chopping Tobacco, a large 
stone ware ceramic, imaginative and 
skilled in treatment which suggested 
the paint quality of an original picture; 
a group of tile plates by A. Drexler 
Jacobson and objects by Jack Wolfe. 

Awarded prizes by jurymen R. Ed- 
ward Lewis, Archipenko, Henry Varnum 
Poor, Jose de Creeft and Leon Volkmar 
were Vivika Timiriasieff, Ceramic In- 
dustry prize for her salt glaze bowl 
and mugs; Fred Farr, Ceramic Color 
& Chemical Co. prize for a graffitoed 
plate; Anne de Armel, B. F. Drakenfeld 
Co. prize for her plate; Cleo Hartwig, 
the L. Reusche & Co. prize for her 
Carved Bird; and Carola Terwilliger, 
the Steward Clay Co, prize for a pair 
of pierced bowls.—JubDITH KAYE REED. 


Modern Religious Painting 
[Continued from page 5] 


Max Weber’s Talmudists is a prime ex- 
ample of his understanding of Hebraic 
types. 

A series of panels by Andre Girard 
compels with its crescendos of brilliant 
light. Obsession by Marc Cragall and 
Descent From the Cross by Max Beck- 
man are rewarding exhibits, while The 
Annunciation by Romare Beardon ap- 
peals to the reviewer strongly, which 
is not odd, since it is lent from his per- 
sonal collection. This exciting exhibition 
will continue through January 31. 

—BEN WOLF. 
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You May Deduct for Taxes 

The League is in receipt of numerous 
inquiries as to what the artist may de- 
duct in making out his income tax re- 
turn. 

Generally speaking, he may deduct 
for all legitimate expenses in the con- 
duct of his business or profession (which 
a New York State tax lawyer declared 
we are not). This means his studio rent. 
If his studio is in his apartment he may 
deduct one third of the cost of the place. 
This is predicated on the assumption he 
works eight hours and lives the other 
sixteen. 

He may deduct for all materials used 
and expenses of delivery of his work, 
and for the necessary costs incidental 
to procuring his contract, such as 
travel, agent’s commission and enter- 
taining, for that is a part of that pro- 
curement and all are legitimate ex- 
penses. 

Some complex angles have presented 
themselves. One artist made a trip for 


e permeate 7 ug 


presents 


“Jaubes COPAL 


the purpose of painting a number of 
canvases. On returning she had an ex- 
hibition but made no sales—not a soli- 
tary one. The tax man was quite rough 
when she sought to deduct for her trip. 
He intimated she was not much of an 
artist. Of course, few artists are fortu- 
nate enough to sell every piece they 
produce. The agent was deaf to the idea 
of even deducting for the cost of the 
gallery, to say nothing of the other ex- 
penses. 

With the advice of the League and 
suggestions to her attorney she was 
able to get relief. In his eyes she may 
not be an artist; the hard working man 
who tills the soil and gambles on a crop 
may not be a farmer—if he loses it; and 
the attorney who loses a case—even a 
tax case may not be a lawyer—or much 
of one. 

We had a piece in the last issue of 
Art DIGEST on the subject of models. 
This question has not yet been agreed 
upon and we are at work on the sub- 
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THE IDEAL PAINTING MEDIUMS 
AND VARNISHES FORMULATED BY 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


















COPAL PAINTING MEDIUM - 
LIGHT or HEAVY, 4 oz. 65c 


COPAL VARNISH, 4 oz. 65c¢ 
for COPAL CONCENTRATE, 
2% ounce bottle..... 


Get Mr. Taubes’ booklet, “Varnishes and sabibddel abr iathbnadeeadcadibadh 
Mediums,” from your Permanent Pigments ee, 
dealer, or write to the above address. It's FREE. 


Our Honored Guest 
The League is pleased to announce 
that Dr. Henry A. Gardner of Wash- 
ington will be present at our Annual 


Dinner, to accept in person its Gold 
Medal of Honor for his distinguished 
services in paint research and for his 
great help to the League in its color 
program. 





ject. We shall be glad to have your ex- 
periences in this connection. 

Your telephones, postage, printing, 
messengers, are all part of your cost of 
doing business and may be deducted. 
If you are in doubt, communicate with 
us or consult an authority. 


We Are Pleased to Report 


The newspapers record that our dis- 
tinguished Board member, Georg J. 
Lober is very much on the job as Sec- 
retary of the Fine Arts Commission of 
the City of New York. 

This explains why he has missed a 
couple of our Board meetings lately, 
for besides being one of our outstanding 
sculptors he is the dynamo of the Com- 
mission and takes the job seriously and 
with understanding. 

The papers recently printed stories 
of his insistance that paintings of the 
Mayors, and all other art projects for 
the city must have the approval of the 
Fine Arts Commission which was cre- 
ated under the city charter and likely 
for just that purpose. He insisted that 
such work must be of high artistic 
merit and not acquired because of in- 
fluence exerted in behalf of some me- 
diocre artist. 

Mr. Lober makes a strong case by 
pointing to the high character of the 
art owned by the city. Few have any 
idea of the many priceless pieces it 
owns and he submits a list which is 
staggering. All of these have increased 
many, many times in value. Because it 
must be of interest to the‘entire coun- 
try we shall cite a few: 

There are eight paintings by John 
Trumbull owned by the City, one of 
Alexander Hamilton, the head of which 
is used on our $10 bill. There are others 
of George Clinton, John Jay, Edward 
Livingston, Daniel D. Tompkins, DeWitt 
Clinton, and there is one of Washington. 
There are three paintings by John 
Wesley Jarvis, including the well-known 
portrait of Henry Clay, and three by 
Charles Wesley Jarvis. 

There are portraits of Andrew Jack- 
son and James Monroe by John Van- 
derlyn. Besides the world-famed por- 
trait of Lafayette there is another by 
Samuel F. B. Morse, of William Pauld- 
ing. Thomas Sully is represented by 
portraits of Stephen Decatur and Jona- 
than Williams. 

John McComb, Jr., who was the 
Architect of City Hall is memorialized 
by Samuel Waldo, who also painted 
Cadwallader D. Colden. Edwin D. Mor- 
gan was painted by Daniel Huntington, 
James Kent by Rembrandt Peale. And 
there is the well-known portrait of 
Grover Cleveland by Eastman Johnson. 

This is but a small part of the inven- 
tory but it gives an idea of the high 
level Mr. Lober feels should be main- 
tained. Most of these were painted from 
life, if not all of them, and Mr. Lober 
calls attention to the fact there are two 
ex-Mayors living who he feels should 
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be painted while they are still among 
us, for it is impossible to paint a really 
good and life-like portrait from a photo- 
graph. Because Morse painted his great 
portrait of Lafayette from life it is as 
convincing as it is masterful. 

Here is an object lesson other cities 
and states may do well to observe and 
study. It further stresses the need and 
importance for Fine Art Commissions— 
not made up of politicians or their 
followers, but composed of people with 
an intelligent and working knowledge 
of art. 

The League had this in mind when 
three years ago a monstrosity was 
about to be foisted upon the city in 
the usual way of political and commer- 
cial agents who were capitalizing on 
our emotional outburst of patriotism. 
We protested to the New York City 
officials and urged that all such projects 
shall first have the approval of the 
Fine Arts Commission. The officials 
quickly resounded in accord and the 
New York Sun commented and con- 
gratulated the League on its action. 
With the knowledge of what happened 
after the last war the League then en- 
tered actively into the subject of war 
memorials. 

The City of New York is fortunate in- 
deed to have in this responsible post a 
man of the integrity and understanding 
and great artistic ability of Mr. Lober. 


Old Masters—Old Racket 


Some issues back we had a story 
about a Dutch artist by the name of 
Hans van Meegeren who forged the 
paintings of Vermeer so authentically 
he fooled museums as well as the “ex- 
perts.” 

He sold an “original” Vermeer to 
none other than Goering for $256,000 
which should have entitled him to an 
iron cross at least, besides the heavy 
one he is now carrying for collaborating 
with the enemy. The story is a long 
one and a bit involved but the moral 
is short. When one feels an impulse to 
have an old master it is well to stop, 
look and listen. This is particularly 
applicable to museums who rely so 
much upon old masters and what their 
directors learned in their famous fin- 
ishing and training schools. 


Agree We Are Well Out 


Letters, telephone calls and even a 
telegram bring congratulations on sev- 
ering our connection with Artists for 
Victory. We tried our level best to keep 
its competitions and activities as spot- 
less as the traditional reputation of 
Ceasar’s wife but it was too big a job 
for one member when there were many 
small ones who could gang up and out- 
vote us—its largest group. 

The heavy consensus of reviews and 
comments of the recent and sad Pepsi 
Cola competition, even from those who 
might be expected to excuse it, if not 
praise it with faint damns, is that it 
has been even worse than we had pre- 
dicted for it. Some attempt to lay its 
flop to the Dual-Fair Jury system. This 
was only used to bring in the entries. 
It was discarded when it came to final 
awards. 


Inter-Society Color Council 


Mr. J. Scott Williams of our Board 
has accepted the appointment to serve 
as the League’s representative on the 


January 1, 1946 


Council. He will also be a speaker at 
the Annual Meeting of the Council, in 
New York City on May 4, 1946. 


Playing Fast and Loose 

Tis true, ’tis sad, 'tis true, but artists 
are most credulous people in their busi- 
ness dealings and the most careless 
about making any sort of contract. Fre- 
quently there is not even the scratch 
of a pen or pencil to show of any agree- 
ment between them and their repre- 
sentatives or dealers. 

They use only hind-sight and appar- 
ently never any foresight, in their 
eagerness to place an exhibit some- 
where or to sell one of their pictures. 
Then we get a hurry-up call to help un- 
scramble the egg and this is usually 
quite impossible for there is no record 
of any kind to show what he said and 
what she said. 

It would not be difficult to make brief 
notations of the deal you are discussing 
with the aforesaid representative or 
dealer and to read them over to these 
persons. Then ask if that is the mutual 
understanding. If it is, then both of you 
initial or sign it, in duplicate. This 
simple process would obviate much of 
the controversies which almost surely 
follow the absence of any agreement. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 





Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Much is made of design by writers 
attempting to justify modernism, but 
little, alas, by those who practice it. 
One often wonders if modern artists 
can be familiar with the vast field 
of design in painting and other things 
which constitute our aesthetic heri- 
tage. Are they ignorant of the fact 
that Italian Old Masters from the 
primitives to the High Renaissance 
were superb organizers of painted 
surfaces into telling patterns by rea- 
son of the fact that design was 
forced upon them through the asso- 
ciation of their work with architec- 
ture? Do they know Oriental rugs? 
One looks at the modern “abstract” 
of geometric motifs and thinks how 
crude and purposeless it is compared 
to a Kazak or a Bokarah. To learn 
design one must take up handicraft. 
That was what made the Old Mas- 
ters such magnificent designers—they 
could carve furniture, plan and per- 
haps weave tapestries, work in met- 
al, understand the primary rules of 
architects and engineers. Modernism 
looks like what it is—the art of the 
age of the push-button pursued by 
people whose immediate ancestors 
couldn’t do anything with their 
hands. 


Worried? 


People who wish to preserve 
their paintings and works of art 
should consult Budworth. We will 
pack and ship them 'to any part of 


the United States. Over 7§ years’ 
experience speaks for reliability. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 
W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Akron Art Institute 7o Jan. 22: 
Paintings by William Sommer. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and 
Art Jan. 9-Feb. 10: Canadian 
Painting. 

ATHENS, GA. 

University of Georgia Jan. 3-20: 
Contemporary American Painting. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery To Feb. 16: 
Jewelry and Gold Work. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy of Art Jo Jan. 
16: European Artists in the United 
States. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Copley Society To Jan. 12: Mem- 
bers’ Exhibition. 

Guild of Boston Artists Jan. 14-26: 
Watercolors by Forrest W. Orr. 

Institute of Modern Art To Jan. 6: 
Members’ Exhibition. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Jan. 31: 
Lithographs and Woodcuts by Paul 
Gauguin. 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 

Bowling Green State University Jan. 
4-Feb. 21: Contemporary American 
Paintings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicago Jan.: 
Chinese Costumes; Spanish Tex 
tiles; To Jan. 27: Paintings by 
Elizabeth Engelhard and May H. 
Gilruth. 

John Snowden Gallery Jan. 5-31: 
Paintings by Medard Klein. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art 7o Jan. 
6: Art of the Americas: To Jan. 
18: Etchings by Rodolphe Bres 
din; To Jan. 31: Abstract Paint- 
ings; Jan, 11-Feb. 17: Annual Exr- 
hibition of Contemporary American 
Painting. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Jan.: Paintings by Darrel Austin 
and Nahum Tschacbasov; Prints by 


Posda. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts Jan. 
1-26: Chinese Sculpture. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 7o Jan. 
20: Paintings and Drawings by 
Boardman Robinson; Jan. 6-20: 
What is Modern Painting; Sculp- 
ture and Drawings by Charles 
Umiauf. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum Jan.: Taste 
Show; To Jan. 11: Denver Artists 
Guild Annual Exhibition; To Jan. 
12: Prinis by Daumier. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Suburban Galleries To Jan. 12: 
Paintings by Lornea B. Lynch; 
Paintings by New Jersey Artists. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 6: 
Annual Texas General. 
HUNTINGTON, L. I. 

Heckscher Art Museum 7o March 
21; Landscapes of the 19th Cen 


tury. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Jo Jan. 
27: Annual Exhibition of Con 
temporary American Painting. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art Jan.; Annual Missouri Exhibi 


tion. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum Jan. 
6-Feb. 10: .Paintings by Leland 
Curtis. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Art Center Association Gallery Jan. 
7-26: Paintings by Winslow Homer. 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum Jan. 
6-Feb. 10: Russian Art. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Jan.: Kear- 
ney Memorial Regional Exhibition; 
Negro-American Portraits. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts Jan. 
12-Feb. 9: Power in the Pacific. 

Walker Art Center Jan.: Story of 
Jade; Jan. 9-81; Milwaukee Artists 


Group. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Montclair Art Museum 7o Jan. 27: 
Paintings by The Ten. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Artists of Today To Jan. 12: Paint- 
ings by Maxwell Stewart Simpson. 
Newark Museum Jan.; Painters of 
Today; Changing Tastes in Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Yale University Gallery of Fine Arts 
Jan. 10-Feb. 10: Medical Art. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Slater Memorial Museum Jan. 6-29: 
The Times of George Washington 
in Prints and Paintings. 
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PASADENA, CALIF. 

Pasadena Art Institute To Jan. 20: 
Works by William Wendt; Paint- 
ings by Grandma Moses; Works by 
Albert Augustus Kidder; Pasadena 
Artists. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
To Jan. 7: Sculpture by Harry 
Rosin; Selections from Permanent 
Collection. 

Art Alliance Jo Jan. 20: Oils and 
Watercolors by Samuel J. Brown; 
Illustrations by Gustaf Tenggren; 
Mystery in Paint. 

Philadelphia Museum 7o Jan. 28: 
Photographs of Artists by Arnold 
Neuman; Jan.: The Barnard Col- 
lection of Sculpture and Crafts of 
Middle Ages. 

Plastic Club Jan. 9-30: Annual Wa- 
tercolor Exhibition. 

Print Club To Jan. 11: Prints and 
Drawings by Theodore Brenson; 
Jan. 4 25: Prints and Drawings by 
Ezio Martinelii. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Jan. 27: En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Collection 
of Contemporary American Paint- 


ing. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum Jan.: 
Watercolorists. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Portland Art Museum 7o Jan. 13: 
Abbott Collection of Army Medi 
cine Paintings; To Feb. 1: Paint- 
ings by Charles Heaney; From 
Jan, 18: Old Master Drairings. 


Syracuse 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club Jan. 2-13: Wa- 
tercolors by Frederic Whitaker. 
Rhode Island School of Design Jan. 
8-28: Pottery by Mary and Edwin 
Scheier; The Negro Artist Comes 

of Age. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Jan.: Art of 
South Pacific Islands; 18th Cen- 
tury Italian Prints. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Saint Paul Gallery and School of 
Art Jan. 4-25: French Graphic 
Art; Jan. 9-31: Balinese Paintings; 
Paintings and Drawings by Mine 
Okubo. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Jan. 1-31: 
Paintings by Ferdinand Burgdorff; 
Abstractions by Garland T. Rhodes; 
Old Master Paintings and Drav- 


ings. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum Jan. 6-30: 
Contemporary American Paintings; 
Paintings by Robert Engelking. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Jan.: Paintings 
by Maynard Dixon; New Acqui- 
sitions. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palece of Legion of Honor 
To Jan. 6: Ecclesiastical Sculp- 
ture; From Jan. 12: Paintings by 
Matthew Barnes; Sculpture and 
Drawings by Raymond Puccinelli. 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
Jan. 13: Albert M. Bender Col- 
lection of Painting and Sculpture. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 

Telfair Academy of Art Jan.; Uj- 
john Collection of Contemporary 
American Paintings. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Springfield Art Museum Jan.; Paint- 
ings by Wayne Claxton; Dalzell 
Hatfield Galleries Group. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Sheldon Swope Art Gallery Jan.: 
Walt Disney Originals. 


TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Jan. 8-Feb. 3: 
Tapestry Exhibition; Watercolors 
by Jennie Livingstone. 


UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson -Williams-Proctor Institute 
Jan, 6-27: American Watercolors, 
1800-1944; Drawings and Prints 
by Midtown Gallery Group; Paint- 
ings by Julia H. Cummins. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery Jan. 6-30: Annual 
Exhibition of Artists’ Guild of 
Washington. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Morton Gallery and School of Art 
To Jan. 13: Watercolors by Eliot 
O'Hara. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galleries To Jan. 31: 
Paintings by Woodstock Artists. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum 7o Jan. 138: 
Paintings by Ralph Earl. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute Jan. 1-27: 11th 
Annual New Year Exhibition. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63B57) To Jan. 
12; Paintings by Hy Cohen; From 
Jan. 7: Paintings by Minna Citron. 


N. M. Acquavella Galleries (38E57) 
Jan.; Old Masters. 


A-D Gallery (130W46) To Jan. 18: 
Works by Lester Beall. 


H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) Jan.: 
Graphic Art. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) Jan. 8-26: Sculpture by Wil- 
mer Hoffman. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 17; John Marin. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Jan. 2- 
19: Watercolors by Margaret Pot- 
ter; Paintings by J. Mortimer 
Lichtenauer. 

Art of This Century (30W57) Jan. 
8-19: Paintings by Janet Sobel. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) Jan.: Contemporary 
American Artists. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Jan. 19: 
19th and 20th Century American 
Artists. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) Jan. 8-26: Paintings by 
G. 8. Lipson. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Jan. 8-26: 
Paintings by Jacques Zucker. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Jan. 
5: Paintings and Sculpture by 
Ruth Zack; Paintings by Eliena 
Krylenko; Jan. 7-16: Watercolors 
and Ceramics by W. B. Dalton; 
Jan. 7-19: Paintings by Ely Jacques 
Kahn. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
Jan. 3-26: Paintings by Gerome 
Kamrowski. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To Jan. 18: Life on Mis- 
sisippi; To Feb. 17: Gold, Silver 


and Jade. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Jan. 2- 
26: Paintings by David Smith. 

The Chinese Gallery, Ltd. (38E57) 
Jan. 7-Feb. 2: “The Progressives.” 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) Jan. 8- 
26: Paintings by Edgar Kirby. 

China Institute (125E65) 7o Jan. 
15: Chinese Bronzes. 

Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
Jan. 7-25: Paintings by Bernard 
Klonis. 

Demotte Galleries (39E51) 
Paintings by Garcia-Lema. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Jan.: 
Paintings by Bernard Karfiol. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Jan. 
7-Feb. 2: Religious Exhibition. 

Durlacher Brothers (11E57) Jan. 
7-Feb. 2: Paintings by Hyman 
Bloom. 

Duveen Brothers (720 Fifth) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

Ward Eggleston Galleries (161W57. 
opp. Carnegie Hall) Jan.: Contem- 
porary Group Show. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) Jan. 6- 
20: Paintings by Bronx Artists 
Guild. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 


Jan.: 


Jan.: 


Jan. 10-26: De Hirsh Margules. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Jan.: 
Whales by Costa. 

French and Co. (210E57) To Jan. 
5: Needlework Exhibition. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Jan.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) Jan. 8-18: Paint- 
ings by Dorothy Ochtman. 

Jane Street Gallery (35 Jane) To 
Jan. 20: Paintings by Judith 
Rothschild. 

Kennedy and Co. (785 Fifth at 
60) Jan. Etchings by John Taylor 
Arms. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Jan.: 
Paintings by Albert Urban. 
Knoedler and Co. (14E57) Jan. 7- 
26: Paintings and Drawings by 
Eastman Johnson. 

Samuel M. Kootz Gallery (15E57) 
To Jan. 19: Paintings by Robert 
Motherwell. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Jan. 
10: Paintings by Ann Brockman. 
Mortimer Levitt Galleries (16W57) 
Jan.; Anniversary Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Jan. 
5-23: Paintings by John McGrew. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) From 
Jan. 7: Paintings by James Lechay. 
Pierre Matisse (41E57) Modern 
French Paintings. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) To Jan. 10: Army 
Handicrafts Jan.: Chinese Cere- 
monial Bronzes; Counter Reforma- 
tion Prints. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison at 
57) Jan. 8-26: Paintings by Renee 
Lahm. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Jan. 
19: Paintings by Etnier. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Feb. 3: Paintings by Stuart 
Davis; To Feb. 17: Ballet Draw 
ings by Mare Chagall. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Jan.: New Loan Exhibi- 
tion. 

National Academy of Design (1083 
Fifth) Jan. 3-23: 2nd Annual Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Drawings; Jan, 6-22: 4th An- 


nual Exhibition United Seamens’ 
Service. 

New Age Gallery (130W15) Jan. 
7-26: Paintings by Herman Brock- 
dorf. 

New Art Circle (41E57) 
Paintings by Israel Litwak. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Jan.: 
European and American Masters. 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (Old 
Print Shop) (150 Lexington at 
30) Jan. 2-14: Flower Paintings 
by M. B. L. Chatfield. 

New York Public Library (Fifth 
Ave. at 42) Jan.: Graphic Arts 
in Contemporary Maps. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Jan.: 
Modern Paintings. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
15: French Masters. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Jan. 
12: Paintings by Hugo Gnam. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Jan. 
12: Group Exhibition. 

Pen and Brush Club (16E10) Jan. 
7-31: Members’’ Watercolor and 
Sculpture Exhibition. 

Perls Galleries (32E58) Jan. 2-26: 
Paintings by Martin Friedman. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park at 57) 
Jan.: Contemporary American Por 
traiis. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54) 
From Jan. 7: Paintings by Charles 
Burchfield. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) Jan. 7-26: 
Karl Knaths. 

Schaeffer Galleries 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Jan.: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Jan.; Old Masters. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington at 
61) Jan. 7-30: Drawings and 
Sculpture by Charles Salerno. 
Whitney Museum of American Art 
(10W8) To Jan. 10: Annual Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Painting. 

Wildenstein and Co. (19E64) Jan.: 
Paintings and Works of Art. 
Howard Young Gallery (1557) 
Jan.: Old Masters. 


Jan.: 


To Jan. 


(52E68) Jan.: 


TRIAL OFFER — Next 6 Issues $ 1 
Order Now 


Tue Art DIGEST, 


116 East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OFFER, 
6 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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For Everyone The Outstanding 
me 


LEWIS DANIEL 


LEWIS DANIEL, winner of the Eyre medal 
for prints, the Philadelphia Water Color 
Prize, and other honors, has been invited 
to exhibit in the Carnegie International for 
four successive years to date. 


He is represented in the collections of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Cooper Union Library, La Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale and the New York Public Library. 
He illustrated Walt Whitman's "Song of 
the Open Road," and "Leaves of Grass" in 
original etchings now in many permanent 
collections such as the Russian Embassy, 
Washington, D. C., etc. 


A native New Yorker, he studied with 


_ Harry Wickey. Three MacDowell Colony 


Fellowships were awarded to him. Mr. 
Daniel's works were chosen three successive 
years for the Fifty Prints of the Year, and 
one of his etchings included in the Society 
of American Etchers’ last exhibition. 


EXHIBITION NOTE 


LEWIS DANIEL’S THIRD "ONE-MAN 
EXHIBITION" AT THE BABCOCK 
GALLERIES, 38 E. 57th ST.—FROM 
JANUARY 21st THROUGH FEBRUARY 
9th, 1946. 


NOTED AMERICAN 
ART TEACHER 
LECTURER 


PAINTER 


RECOMMENDS 


CEL 


OIL AND DRY COLORS 
FOR ARTISTS 


Mr. Daniel writes: 


“ft use Grumbacher's colors and artists’ 
material for my professional needs— 
and always prefer them in my recom- 
mendations to students." 


‘All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 


lished by the U. S. 


Govern- 


ment, and recommendations 


of the American 
Artists’ Profession- 
al League.” 


The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 

STUDIO 
TUBE 1” x 4” 


Send us name of your 
local artists’ material 
dealer and your fav- 
orite medium, and we 
will mail you free 
"1946" Reprint mail- 
ings of noted Amer- 
ican artists at work. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


¢ 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 


468 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
ARTISTS’ MATERI 


BRUSHES. . 


AL 


COLORS. 





KNOEDLER 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 
by 


EASTMAN JOHNSON 


January 7-26 


14 East 57th Street, New York 


WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 
and WORKS of ART 


Old Panelling Old Wallpapers 


Period and Modern Decorations 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 


Paris London 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York - 


720 Fifth Avenue 








